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WILLIAM  ROBERT  SHEPHERD 

BY  CYRUS  H.   PEAKE 

THE  PASSIXG  of  Professor  William  Robert  Shepherd  in  Ber- 
lin on  June  7th  will  remain  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  con- 
cerned in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  Oriental  peoples  and 
their  civilizations  among  Occidentals.  No  group  will  sense  this  loss 
more  deeply  than  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Xew  Orient  So- 
ciety of  America.  He  gave  to  the  Society  generously  of  his  inspir- 
ing leadership  and  wise  counsel  as  President  of  the  Xew  Orient 
Society  of  America. 

Professor  Shepherd  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  quite  63 
years  of  age  having  been  born  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina  June 
12,  1871.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  associated  with 
Columbia  L'niversity  where  after  finishing  his  undergraduate  work- 
in  1893.  he  obtained  his  Master's  degree  in  1894  and  his  Ph.  D.  in 
1896.  During  the  remaining  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  taught 
history  at  that  institution.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Madrid  and 
later  was  an  honorary  professor  of  the  University  of  Chile.  W^'ide- 
ly  known  and  highly  respected  in  European  centers  of  learning,  he 
made  an  extended  tour  of  Europe  after  the  war  in  the  course  of 
which  he  lectured  at  the  Universities  of  Madrid,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  A'ienna.  Two 
addresses  before  the  L^niversity  of  Berlin  were  the  first  given  by  an 
American  professor  in  Berlin  after  the  ^^'orld  War.  He  was  also 
first  American  visiting  professor  at  A'ienna  in  1924.  He  was  proud 
to  be  able  to  help  rebuild  the  bridge  of  friendship  between  German 
and  American  scholarship.  Two  years  ago  he  was  appointed  visiting 
Carnegie  Professor  at  the  L^niversity  of  A'ienna,  where  he  lectured 
on  the  influence  of  American  institutions  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Europe.  While  there  he  received  Austria's  highest  decoration, 
the  gold  medal  of  honor  for  services  rendered  that  countrv.    Honor- 
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ary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  were  as  follows:  Litt.  D.,  Colum- 
bia, 1929;  L.H.D.,  Chile,  1910;  L.L.D.,  South  Carolina,  1930;  Hon. 
D.,  Madrid,  1934. 

He  lived  to  become  internationally  known  as  an  historian  of 
Latin-American  nations  and  of  the  overseas  expansion  of  Europe. 
He  lectured  in  both  fields  at  Columbia  for  many  years.  Hundreds 
of  students  who  attended  his  courses  caught  from  him  a  conception 
of  world  history  which  encompassed  all  races  and  cultures.  The 
inspiration  which  flowed  from  his  profound  scholarship  led  scores 
of  young  scholars  to  till  rich  fields  of  research  which  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  up  to  them.  He  provided  them  with  tools  and  trained 
them  rigorously  in  the  critical  methods  of  historical  research  as  de- 
veloped in  the  German  Seminars. 

His  research  in  Latin  American  history  did  much  to  place  this 
field  of  study  on  a  scientific  basis  and  helped  to  promote  a  deeper 
and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  Hispanic  America.  His 
writings  in  this  field  were  many  and  varied,  such  as  Central  and 
South  America  (1914)  and  Latin  America  (1914) — both  in  the 
Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge ;  The  Hispanic 
Nations  of  the  New  World:  A  Chronicle  of  our  Southern  Neigh- 
bors (1919)  in  the  Chronicles  of  America  Series.  Extending  over 
a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  published  in  addition  numer- 
ous articles.  A  bibliosraphy  of  all  his  writincrs  to  1930  will  be 
found  in  "A  Bibliographv  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Colum- 
bia University,   1880-1930,"  Columbia  University   Press.   1931. 

Tn  connection  with  his  w'ork  in  this  field  he  was  appointed  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  held  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  1908-1909;  Secretary.  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  Buenos  Aires,  1910; 
Member  of  Colombia  Group  Committee,  Pan-American  Financial 
Conference.  1915,  1920;  Honorary  Member,  Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress.  Washington,  1915 ;  Commendador  con  Placa, 
Real  Orden  de  Isabel  la  Catolica  ;  Member  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America  ;  Corresponding  Member,  Spanish  Roval  Academy  of 
History  and  Geographical  Society,  Argentine  Scientific  Societv ;  Na- 
tional Academy  of  History  of  Venezuela  and  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory of  Cuba.  In  1927  he  was  the  leader  of  the  round  table  discus- 
sion on  Latin-.-Xmerican  policies  at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of 
Politics. 
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It  was  in  his  researches  and  lectures  in  the  field  of  the  expan- 
sion of  European  civilization  that  his  interest  in  Oriental  peoples 
and  their  cultures  took  its  rise  and  found  its  mature  expression. 
His  emphasis  in  this  field  was  uni(|ue.  The  "outward"  movement  of 
Europe,  its  expanding,  conquering-  and  colonizing  activities  he  set 
forth  in  clear  and  forceful  fashion.  Rut  his  emphasis  was  ever  upon 
tlie  "homeward"  movement,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  that  is  the 
effect  upon  Euro]>e  in  all  fields  of  human  activity  of  this  contact 
with  other  lands,  strange  peo])les  and  alien  cultures  with  their  vary- 
ing ])hilosophies,  enriching  products,  inspiring  arts  and  literatures. 
The  result  was  the  awakening  in  the  minds  of  his  students  particu- 
larly of  a  new  conception  of  world  history  and  a  deeper  and  more 
])rofound  respect  for  Oriental  civilizations.  Many  of  them  under 
his  guidance  took  up  special  studies  in  this  undeveloped  field. 

Professor  Shepherd's  publications  in  this  field  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  of  his  researches.  These  include  an  article  in  the 
March,  June,  and  September  1919  issues  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  called  "The  Expansion  of  Europe"  and  a  series  of  articles 
published  under  the  general  title  "The  Interaction  of  Europe  and 
Asia"  published  in  World  Unity  for  December,  1927  and  January, 
Eebruary,  March,  April  and  May  1928.  His  lecture  notes  still  lie 
unpublished  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  eventually  they  will  find 
their  way  into  print. 

His  interest  in  the  New  Orient  Society  sprang  from  his  scholar- 
ly studies  as  well  as  from  a  life-long  desire  to  see  arise  among  the 
various  racial  and  cultural  groupings  of  mankind  a  regime  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  respect  which  will  result  in  the  elimination 
of  international  strife.  In  his  Presidential  address  read  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Chicago,  January  20,  1934.  he  forcibly  and  clearlv 
set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  New  Orient  Society  may  achieve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  founded.  May  the  New  Orient 
Society  bring  to  fruition  the  program  which  he  therein  set  forth  and 
carry  on  as  he  said,  "In  the  fervent  belief.  . .  .that  out  of  the  East 
comes  light  which  will  continue  to  illumine  the  pathway  of  West  and 
East  toward  mutuality  of  good  will.  ..." 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

BY  S.   L.  JOSHI 

NO  ONE  can  survey  the  present-day  situation  throughout  the 
world  in  all  fields  of  thought  and  activity  without  realizing  the 
grim  fact  that  we  are  witnessing  the  disappearance  of  cherished  tra- 
ditions, principles  of  thought,  and  well-established  institutions,  and 
there  is  a  growing  vacuum  created  in  the  debris  of  the  past,  chal- 
lenging human  intelligence  to  fill  that  vacuum  with  fresh  creative 
effort  in  thought  and  action.  It  is  being  felt  everywhere  that  the 
whole  future  of  civilization  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  amount 
of  intelligence  and  foresight  with  which  definite  plans  will  be  made 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  all  nations. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  western  nations  were  busily 
engaged  in  imposing  their  views  of  life,  their  cultures,  and  their 
schemes  of  thought  upon  the  more  ancient  peoples  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent.  There  was  also  the  effort  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the 
cultural  treasures  of  Asiatic  nations  in  order  to  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge  and  to  create  a  world-view  of  human  progress 
as  a  whole.  Human  achievements  in  the  field  of  modern  science 
gave  man  a  certain  degree  of  self-confidence  in  his  capacity  to  con- 
trol the  forces  of  nature,  and  whereas  in  the  pre-scientific  ages  man 
either  surrendered  completely  to  his  physical  environment  or  carried 
on  a  feeble  struggle  against  hostile  natural  forces,  modern  man  with 
the  powerful  weapon  of  scientific  knowledge  has  definitely  shown 
himself  capable  of  transforming  unfavorable  environments  and 
adapting  them  to  his  plans  and  purposes.  Wherever  he  has  not  fully 
succeeded  in  this  effort,  he  has  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  those  ele- 
ments in  the  environment  which  have  been  known  to  be  opposed  to 
his  interests.  The  nations  of  Asia  have  admired  the  growing  capacity 
of  western  man  to  transform  his  environment,  and  have  steadily  at- 
tempted to  be  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  sciences  in 
order  that  they  too  may  become  masters  of  their  environment. 

Of  all  Oriental  nations,  Japan  has  led  the  way  to  demonstrate 
what  great  })ossibilities  lie  in  store  for  all  Asiatics  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  assimilate  scientific  knowledge  and  apply  it  intelligently  in 
figliting  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions  which  have  in  the  cen- 
turies of  the  past  been  responsible  for  the  alarming  poverty,  ignor- 
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ance,  and  disease  which  one  can  witness  thnm^liont  the  luist.  In 
the  last  (juarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  definite  move- 
ments organized  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  for  the  ])urpose  of  send- 
ini^  picked  yoini*;^  men  to  the  universities  of  Europe  and  America, 
specifically  for  the  obtaininji^  of  scientific  knowledge  which  was  re- 
garded as  essential  for  the  contu'est  of  the  three  great  enemies  of 
mankind, — poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

Meanwhile,  other  prol)]ems  were  created  in  the  relations  between 
western  nations  and  the  peoples  of  Asia.  These  problems  were  par- 
ticularly acute  in  those  fields  which  atTect  man's  physical  existence. 
The  growth  of  modern  imperialism  in  western  Europe  was  essential- 
ly directed  towards  the  exploitation  of  the  weaker  races  of  mankind 
through  channels  sujjplied  by  modern  scientific  knowledge.  The  raw 
materials  available  in  the  vast  sub-continents  of  Asia  were  needed 
for  sustaining  the  new  industrial  organizations  of  the  western  world, 
and  these  were  transformed  into  finished  goods  and  sent  back  to  the 
great  markets  of  Asia.  The  rise  of  modern  capitalism  owes  a  great 
deal  of  its  vigor  to  this  commercial  relationship  betw'een  the  \\'est 
and  the  East.  Capitalism  also  began  to  clash  with  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  western  world,  and  the  class  struggle  which 
w^e  are  witnessing  in  the  West  today  is  merely  another  phase  of  the 
great  economic  conflict  whereby  modern  industrialism  has  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  handicrafts  of  millions  of  Asiatics  and  turning  them 
into  mere  customers  for  western  goods. 

Much  has  been  written  by  competent  scholars  upon  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  the  West  on  the  civilizations  of  eastern  nations, 
not  only  in  the  field  of  economics,  but  also  in  the  field  of  thought.  It 
is  noticeable  that  several  modern  writers  have  been  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  influence  exerted  by  eastern  thought  on  western 
minds.  There  has  been,  therefore,  considerable  give  and  take  betw'een 
the  two  halves  of  the  human  race.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  w'hile 
on  the  one  hand  scientific  improvements  in  land  and  sea  transporta- 
tion have  tended  to  annihilate  time  and  distance,  making  the  whole 
world  a  great  neighborhood,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth 
of  misunderstandings  created  by  ill-informed  men  and  women  towards 
a  clearer  evaluation  of  social  facts  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  newspaper  press,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  has  not  al- 
ways indicated  a  spirit  of  fairness  in  interpreting  the  trend  of  modern 
events  in  the  Orient,    ^^^^en  to  this  we  add  the  growing  volume  of 
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political  propaganda  carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  various  na- 
tions with  the  specific  object  of  misleading"  the  reading  public,  it  can 
be  seen  easily  why  these  misunderstandings  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease. The  Christian  churches,  primarily  interested  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  particular  brand  of  Christianity  in  Asiatic  lands,  have 
often  been  the  sole  sources  of  information  through  missionary  re- 
ports regarding  life  and  thought  among  the  Oriental  nations.  They 
have  hardly  ever  shown  a  tendency  to  credit  eastern  nations  with  vir- 
tues and  merits  which  can  be  favorably  compared  with  those  of 
Christianity.  The  missionary  literature  of  the  past  fifty  years  in 
America  contains  an  immense  mass  of  material  which,  if  critically 
examined  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  unintended  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  bear  a  false 
witness  against  his  non-Christian  brother.  The  advocacy  of  special 
causes,  however  significant  in  themselves,  must  always  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  claims  of  truth,  and  human  facts  should  be  ascertained, 
classified,  and  examined  with  a  passionate  disinterestedness  in  order 
to  arrive  at  sane  conclusions.  The  report  of  the  Laymen's  Commis- 
sion which  was  sent  to  the  Orient  not  long  ago  contains  a  great  many 
radical  suggestions  towards  a  reconstruction  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary policy  in  dealing  with  non-Christian  religions  and  their  fol- 
lowers. It  is,  however,  disconcerting  to  note  that  many  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  practically  shelved  by  missionary  or- 
ganizations, and  no  adequate  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  economist,  the  politician,  and 
the  churches  towards  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  western 
world.  The  great  educational  foundations  of  America  have  been 
steadily  rendering  the  most  effective  service  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  The  universities  of 
America  have  never  been  so  handicapped  by  tradition  as  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Old  World,  and  the  American  mind,  with  its  vigor  and 
initiative,  has  constantly  shown  a  desire  and  a  readiness  to  try  daring 
experiments  in  the  field  of  education.  \\'hile  on  the  one  hand  the 
American  government  by  passing  the  .\siatic  Exclusion  Act  has 
definitely  closed  its  doors  against  the  citizens  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  have  steadily  shown 
a  growing  interest  in  extending  their  hospitality  to  Oriental  students 
and  professors,  with  an  intense  desire  to  broaden  opportunities  for 
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a  thorough-going  knowledge  of  the  cultures  of  Asia  so  that  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  x\merica  may  have  better  opportunities  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  basic  cultural  ideals  of  eastern  races.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  has  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  year  after 
year  ,in  medical  research  carried  on  primarily  for  the  conquest  of 
disease — especially  those  diseases  wdiich  have  shown  a  definite  ten- 
dency to  sap  the  life-blood  of  tropical  races. 

The  Oriental  student  in  America  who  has  made  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  American  life  and  has  acquired  self-confidence  and  initiative 
in  dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of  life,  is  always  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  disease  in  the  Orient  than 
his  comrades  in  his  own  land.  He  begins  to  dream  Utopian  dreams 
for  the  transformation  of  the  physical  environment  in  his  own  land 
and  is  fired  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  which  works  as  a  driving  force 
to  enable  him  to  realize,  after  hard  and  faithful  labor  in  however 
small  a  measure,  some  degree  of  success  in  setting  back  the  advance 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

The  main  task  of  civilization  is  to  raise  the  level  of  individual 
intelligence  and  character  so  as  to  make  possible  the  formation  of 
better  organized  social  groups  and  to  organize  society  in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  forth  the  finer  qualities  from  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  this  task  is  seriously  interrupted  by  war. 
whereas  it  is  actively  promoted  by  education  of  all  kinds.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  American  people  are  naturally  averse  to  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  warfare  and  why  they  place  the  foremost  emphasis  on 
education  as  the  one  kev  to  achieve  the  main  goal  of  civilization.  Sir 
Michael  Sadler  has  well  described  the, public  school  as  the  established 
church  of  America. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  being  confronted 
by  problems  which  have  a  striking  similarity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  realized  more  and  more  in  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world  that  it  is  only  with  the  help  of  the  right  type  of  educa- 
tion that  we  can  prepare  the  youth  of  today  to  meet  successfully 
the  problems  of  tomorrow.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  colleges  and  universities  in  all  countries 
would  tend  more  and  more  to  pursue  various  methods  and  evolve 
various  types  of  education  primarily  intended  to  achieve  the  supreme 
task  of  civilization.  We  are  told  that  in  England  higher  education 
has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  true  gentleman.    In 
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Germany  it  is  the  ideal  scientific  e.\])ert  who  is  re^arcK'd  as  the  goal 
of  higher  edrcation.  In  America  the  stress  is  primarily  laid  on  the 
formation  of  the  ideal  citizen.  It  is  hardly  possihle  to  detach  these 
three  aims  in  a  clear-cut  way.  It  is  hy  harnioniotis  combination  of 
all  of  them  that  the  main  end  of  civilizati(jn  will  he  realized. 

The  recent  World  War  furnished  a  great  handle  for  the  growth 
of  a  strong  con\iclion  among  younger  men  that  youth  could  n(j  l(jnger 
place  ini])licit  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers.  There  is  a  world- 
wide revolt  of  youth  against  established  institutions,  older  modes  of 
thought,  and  traditional  morality.  Organized  religion  everywhere  is 
also  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  young  men.  The  growth  of  the 
new  scientific  movement  has  produced  abundant  material  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  the  naturalistic  as  against  the  idealistic  philoso])hy  of 
life.  This  struggle  betw^een  naturalism  and  idealism  assumes  new 
forms  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  the  central  conflict  staged  in  the 
theater  of  modern  thought.  The  conflict  between  so-called  humanism 
and  theism  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  same  central  struggle.  The 
gospel  of  individualism  has  been  carried  to  extravagant  limits  among 
modern  democracies  and  has  profoundly  affected  the  bonds  of  the 
family  life.  While  medical  and  surgical  science  on  the  one  hand  has 
steadily  prolonged  the  average  life  of  man  in  the  western  world,  new 
forces  of  destruction  have  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  life.  The  high- 
pressure  life  of  a  highly  industrialized  society  is  characterized  by 
new  types  of  disease,  and  there  is  an  alarming  growth  of  insanity 
in  the  western  world.  The  abnormal  growth  of  crime  in  modern  cities 
has  always  been  a  challenge  to  the  intelligence  of  those  in  power  in 
city,  state,  and  federal  governments. 

The  late  Professor  Giddings  of  Columbia  University  used  to 
remind  his  students  that  the  main  problems  of  civilization  can  be 
grouped  around  three  questions : 

1.  Whether  some  races  are  inherently  superior  to  other  races. 

2.  WHiether  any  one  religion  is  superior  to  all  other  religions. 

3.  Whether  man  is  superior  to  woman. 

America  has  had  no  trouble  in  solving  the  third  question  with  a 
vengeance,  so  that  the  problem  there  is  completely  inverted  and 
amounts  to  whether  man  has  any  chance  to  claim  equality  with 
woman.  The  other  two  questions,  revolving  around  race  and  religion, 
have  produced  a  volume  of  pseudo-scientific  literature  and  have 
added  to  the  mental  confusion  alreadv  existing  in  the  world.    Islam, 
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more  than  Christianity,  has  demonstrated  a  unique  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  race  problem.  The  conclusions  of  ethnology  are  still  far 
from  final  on  this  important  subject.  The  discovery  of  the  religious 
literatures  of  the  world  has  made  it  possible  for  modern  scholars 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  merits  of  various  religions,  [n 
making  such  comparisons,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  religious 
systems  are  like  great  works  of  art,  each  having  its  own  merits  and 
weaknesses,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  compared  in  their  entirety. 
The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  civilized  world  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  intellectual  cooperation,  because  they  all  are  engaged  in 
finding  solutions  for  identical  problems.  They  must  primarily  seek 
to  enlarge  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  student  until  opportunities 
are  provided  for  obtaining  a  world-view  of  all  cultures  and  civiliza- 
tions. They  must  also  help  in  building  a  bridge  between  modern  in- 
dustrialism and  culture,  and  strive  to  broaden  the  interest  of  the 
student  in  world  problems  which  transcend  all  forms  of  nationalism. 
The  whole  conception  of  what  constitutes  true  success  in  life  should 
l)e  exalted,  so  that  the  mere  making  of  money  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  In  a  democratic 
society  there  should  be  clear  conceptions  of  the  dimensions  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  a  clear  distinction  made  between  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  between  pleasure  and  happiness.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  right  utilization  of  leisure  will  also  continue  to  engage 
the  thought  of  leading  educators  throughout  the  world.  The  dififer- 
ence  between  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  essentially  implied  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  scientific  pursuits  and  spiritual  ideals.  It  should 
be  the  task  of  the  educator  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  two,  so  that 
man  may  realize  the  importance  of  studying  not  only  the  relative 
value  of  things,  but  synthesizing  them  with  a  passionate  love  for 
those  universal  values  which  ultimately  give  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  life. 
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THE  following  account  of  the  elements  of  indigenous  culture  that 
are  now  functioning  in  the  trihal  life  of  the  Ovimbundu  of 
Angola,  is  based  on  observations  made  during  the  Frederick  H. 
Rawson-Field   Museum  Expedition  of   1929-30. 

The  Ovimbundu  (People  of  the  Fog)  whose  name  perhaps  re- 
fers to  the  mists  of  the  Benguela  Highlands,  occupy  extensive  re- 
gions, where  the  plateau  in  places  attains  a  height  of  5000  feet.  The 
heat  of  the  tropics  has  therefore  been  modified  by  altitude,  and  since 
the  plateau  arrests  moisture  from  the  northeast  winds,  the  rainfall 
of  the  wet  season  is  ample  in  the  period  September  to  April. 

Cultivation  of  maize,  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  that  which  is 
usral  in  forest  clearings,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  open  nature 
of  the  corntry.  most  of  which  is  also  favorable  for  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Contacts  with  south  .Angola,  where  the  \  akuanyama  own 
large  herds  of  long-horned  cattle,  have  resulted  in  an  extension  of 
this  pastoral  culture  to  the  Ovimbundu.  in  modified  degree. 

Tn  addition  to  an  agricultural  system  which  is  economically  basic, 
and  a  pastoral  culture  that  is  supplementary,  hunting  and  collecting 
of  wild  \egetable  products  are  important  activities.  P.ut  the  long 
distance  caravan  trade  for  which  the  Ovimbundu  were  once  famous 
through  the  breadth  of  .Africa  has  disappeared. 

Following  the  early  coastal  exploration  of  Diogo  Cao  and  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz.i  the  Portuguese  gradually  established  themselves 
on  the  littoral,  where  Paolo  Diaz  founded  Loanda  in  1576.  In  part 
by  trade,  but  largely  in  connection  with  punitive  expeditions  the 
Portuguese  penetrated  the  interior,  where  they  carried  on  a  desul- 
tory warfare  with  the  predatory  Jaggas  who  held  Andrew  Battell 
in  captivity.-  And  to  Battell's  account,  which  was  recorded  by  Sam- 
uel Purchase,  ethnologists  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  an- 
thropological background  of  northern  Angola  about  the  year  1600. 

By  1645  the  Portuguese  had  reached  Bailundu.  and  Caconda  in 

IRavenstein  E.  G..  "The  Vovages  of  Dioeo  Cao  and  Bartholomew  Diaz 
(1482-1488).  Gcogmphica]  Journal  1900,  pp.  625-649. 

^Thc  Strange  Adventures  of  Andrcxi'  Battell.  Purchase,  His  Pilgrims, 
Haklin-t  Society's  Publication,  London,  1901. 
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the  west-central  region  was  established  in  1682."'  ]\Iossamedes  was 
founded  about  a  century  later,  and  from  this  site  as  a  base  expedi- 
tions set  out  to  explore  the  Crnene.^  Meanwhile,  Portuguese  enter- 
prise along  the  River  Congo  had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
catholic  missions  and  powerful  political  liaisons  with  native  chiefs. 
The  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  dominance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kongo-'  and  later  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rival  Kingdom  of  Lunda.^ 

European  contacts,  therefore,  have  extended  over  three  centur- 
ies, and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
cultural  traits  of  the  ( 'vimbund'\  that  have  survived  the  foreign  im- 
pact and  are  still  functioning.  These  elements  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture have  persisted  despite  a  somewhat  direct  form  of  administra- 
tion, exacting  labor  laws,  and  an  encouragement  of  European  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  the  use  of  imported  articles  to  the  detriment  of 
native  products. 

The  most  important  surviving  traits  of  native  culture  may  be 
conveniently  summarized  under  the  headings  of  economic  life,  so- 
cial life,  language,  and  religion.  But  such  divisions,  though  con- 
venient for  ethnologists,  have  no  actual  counterparts  in  tribal  life. 
Native  thought  processes,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate,  connect 
the  various  activities  so  intimately  that  European  categories  are  mis- 
leading. 

When  considering  the  economic  life  of  the  Ovimbundu,  the  main 
points  to  keep  in  mind  are  division  of  labor  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  natural  aptitude.  The  occurrence  of  ritual  in  connection  with 
occupation,  and  the  efifects  of  contact  between  the  indigenous  and  the 
European  systems  of  trade  and  handicraft,  are  also  important. 

Fundamental  to  economic  life  is  an  extensive  nature  lore  wdiich 
has  given  a  large  vocabulary  of  Umbundu  words  describing  all  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life  in  great  detail.  Timbers  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished and  the  qualities  of  each  are  known  ;  thus  there  are  woods 
suitable  for  small  carvings  of  figurines,  ornamental  staffs,  and  clubs. 
The  woods  most  adapted  for  bow-staves  are  known.    Certain  tim- 

^'Burlon,  R.  F.,  Tlic  Lands  of  Caccnihc.  An  Account  of  Laccrda's  Journey 
to  Caccinha  (with  notes  on  other  explorations)   London  1873. 

'*Bowditch,  T.  E.  An  Account  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Mozambique.   London,  1824. 

•''•Lewis,  T.  Geographical  Journal,  1908,  pp.  598-600. 

'>Torday,  E.  "Tlie  Influence  of  llic  Kingdom  of  Kongo  on  Central  Afri- 
ca."  Africa,  I,  1928,  pp.  157-169. 
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bers  make  the  liest  cliarcoal,  ancl  otlier  woods  arc  said  to  be  resistant 
to  termites. 

Birds  are  i)articrlarlv   well   kinnvn,  and    from  early  years  boys 
shoot  them   with  blunt   wooden   arrows.    1"hree  birds  are  of   ritnal 
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significance.  Esiiz'i  Mies  by  night  and  catches  spirits  of  the  dead,  so 
making  them  die  a  second  death,  after  which  they  no  longer  influence 
the  lives  of  the  living.  Onjiinbi  is  also  a  nocturnal  bird,  respected 
because  it  gives  warning  of  death  by  a  peculiar  cry.    Oiidiiva  is  not 
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shot  unless  the  feathers  are  required  for  decorating  a  king  or  a 
medicine-man.  Bird  cries  are  translated  into  Umbvmdu  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  Ovimbundu  regard  birds  as  a  community 
having  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  human  beings. 

The  occupation  of  hunting  provides  an  apt  example  of  the  sur- 
vival of  ritual  connected  with  the  training  and  daily  work  of  iikoiigo, 
the  professional  hunter.  After  a  novitiate  of  two  years  under  the 
instruction  of  a  hunter,  a  candidate  is  inaugurated  at  a  feast,  where 
a  series  of  dances  is  given  by  hunters  only.  During  life  a  hunter 
uses  a  special  set  of  cooking  pots.  He  anoints  the  bows  of  his  ances- 
tors with  maize  beer  and  palm  oil  the  night  before  setting  out.  He 
may  not  have  relations  with  his  wife  the  night  before  the  hunt,  and 
immediately  before  starting  he  bathes  his  eyes  with  a  preparation  of 
herbs  which  give  keen  vision.  At  death  a  hunter  is  buried  in  a  rock 
tomb  at  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Muzzle-loading  guns  may  be  seen,  but 
they  are  not  numerous  since  the  Portuguese  have  a  prohibition 
against  use  of  powder  by  natives.  Therefore,  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
the  chief  weapon,  and  with  the  survival  of  these  implements  has 
persisted  the  ritual  with  which  they  were  anciently  associated.  In 
addition  to  the  activities  of  the  professional  hunter  there  is  a  com- 
munal hunt  in  which  women  and  children  may  take  part  by  burn- 
ing the  grass  and  driving  game,  but  no  ritual  is  associated  with  this 
occupation. 

Fishing  has  a  division  of  labor,  since  various  methods  are  thought 
to  be  suitable  for  women  only,  while  other  procedures  are  followed 
by  men.  Women  drag  baskets  against  the  current  and  use  poison 
when  the  streams  are  shallow.  Men  fish  with  a  baited  bark  line, 
and  seek  good  luck  by  chanting,  "O  fish  come  and  taste  the  good 
thing.  Do  not  send  the  little  fish  to  spoil  the  good  thing.  But  come 
and  take  this  good  thing  with  all  your  strength."  Cohabitation  of 
the  sexes  the  night  before  fishing  is  said  to  make  the  fish  stay  to- 
rether  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

In  connection  with  agriculture  no  ritual  was  discovered.  Women 
cultivate  with  short-handled  hoes  after  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
by  men,  and  among  the  chief  crops  are  maize,  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  several  kinds  of  manioc.  Open  highland  country  has  favored 
the  development  of  large  fields  that  supply  crops,  among  which 
maize  and  beans  are  the  most  useful  for  domestic  consumption, 
trade  with  Portuguese  stores,  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  chief   domestic  animals  are  cattle,   sheep,  pigs,  goats,   and 
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poultry.  But  the  Ovimbrndu  have  principally  a  vegetable  diet,  as 
they  have  no  system  of  animal  husbandry  which  breeds  animals  so 
as  to  give  a  srpply  of  meat  and  milk.  In  some  districts  cows  are 
milked,  but  this  is  due  to  Portuguese  influence.  Cattle  are  not  killed 
for  food,  but  oxen  are  used  as  payment  for  fines,  as  a  criterion  of 
wealth,  as  wedding  gifts,  and  for  sacrifice  at  funeral  feasts.  Horns 
of  beasts  so  sacrificed  are  mounted  on  poles  over  graves,  and  in 
event  of  a  king's  death,  the  body  is  wrapped  in  ox-hide,  while 
mourners  wear  bracelets  of  the  same  material.  Cattle  are  herded  by 
men,  never  by  women,  and  in  all  important  points  the  Ovimbundn 
follow  the  usages  of  a  typical,  southwest  African,  pastoral  culture, 
except  in  the  avoidance  of  milk.  Some  Portuguese  use  oxen  for 
riding  purposes,  but  I  have  seen  only  one  Ocimbundu  mounted  in 
this  way. 

Decline  of  the  long-distance  caravan  trade  in  quest  of  slaves  and 
ivory  has  diminished  the  production  of  tobacco  and  beeswax.  To- 
bacco is  still  cultivated  by  women  who  plant  out  the  seedlings  on 
mounds  in  cornfields,  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  smoke  tobacco. 
But  the  rolls  and  hanks  of  tobacco  are  now  kept  for  personal  use. 
Hives  made  from  cylinders  of  bark  are  placed  in  trees.  Honey  is 
eaten  with  manioc  and  used  in  making  one  kind  of  maize  beer,  but 
the  balls  of  wax,  which  used  to  be  of  standard  exchange  value,  are 
now  taken  to  traders'  stores,  sold  there,  and  pounded  into  large  rec- 
tangular cakes  for  export. 

^^'ith  disappearance  of  the  caravan  trade  has  lapsed  the  custom 
of  bringing  out  the  preserved  head  of  a  king,  wrapped  in  ox-hide, 
and  consulting  it  with  regard  to  the  journey.  But  the  figurines  used 
by  a  medicine-man  for  divining  the  right  path  are  still  obtainable. 
A  figure  of  this  kind  represents  a  woman  wearing  a  tuft  of  black 
feathers  on  her  head,  and  the  name  iijez'c  survives.  Large  horns  of 
antelope  were  formerly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  charcoal 
which  gave  oft'  fumes  when  the  horns  were  placed  upright  near  camp 
fires.  The  fumes  were  believed  to  protect  a  caravan  against  depre- 
dations of  thieves  and  lions.  Horns  of  this  kind  were  obtained  at 
Bailundu,  which  was  at  one  time  an  important  starting  point  of 
caravans.  Among  older  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  caravan 
trade,  and  among  present  day  hunters,  names  of  many  stars  are  well 
known. 

In  industrial  life,  the  upright  loom  worked  by  men  is  rare,  but 
cotton  spinning  to  provide  thread  for  repairing  imported  cloth  may 
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be  observed.  Only  men  make  mats,  and  for  each  ty])e  of  mat  spe- 
cialists have  to  be  fonnd.  Only  women  weave  baskets,  in  which 
craft  many  are  expert,  es])ecially  in  the  making  of  dyes  of  soft  tone 
from  vegetable  sources.  lUit  crude  dyes  are  now  imported,  and  even 
old  typewriter  ril)l)<)ns  are  made  to  yield  coloring  matter. 

Women  are  the  potters,  but  no  ritual  was  recorded,  except  an 
act  of  consecrating  the  clay  pit  with  the  blood  of  a  chicken  killed  by 
a  medicine-man.  The  sm-face  of  a  rock,  which  is  used  as  a  base  for 
pounding  corn,  is  consecrated  in  the  same  way. 

Only  males  are  wood  carvers,  and  these  specialize  in  making 
domestic  utensils,  figurines,  or  drums.  Tn  house  building,  division 
of  la1)or  may  be  observed.  Men  gather  the  wood  and  trim  the  poles. 
In  fact  males  are  responsible  for  all  stages  of  the  work,  including 
the  digging  of  foundations,  plastering  walls,  and  laying  the  thatch ; 
but  women  carry  water  to  the  clay  pit  where  children  puddle  the 
clay  with  their  feet. 

Smelting  of  iron  was  not  observed,  though  the  ancient  sites  of 
mining  were  pointed  out.  Use  of  imported  hoe  blades  and  knives 
militates  against  the  native  industry,  but  many  blacksmiths  are  still 
to  be  seen  melting  and  forging  scrap  iron  into  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  hoes,  knives  and  exen  saw  blades  in  imitation  of  European 
examples.  Ancient  ritual,  which  is  still  associated  with  the  black- 
smith's craft  in  many  Negro  tribes,  is  observed  among  the  Ovim- 
bundu  today.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  an  in- 
augural ceremony  is  arranged.  The  candidate  stands  on  the  stone 
anvil.  The  master  blacksmith,  who  has  made  a  set  of  tools  for  his 
pupil,  completes  the  large  hammer  at  this  ceremony.  Then,  while 
the  hammer  is  hot  it  is  thrust  into  the  belly  of  a  dog.  Other  ani- 
mals are  killed  and  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  tools  with  which 
the  novice  must  never  part.  The  novice  steps  from  the  an\il,  takes 
a  new  name,  and  begins  work  independently  as  a  master  blacksmith. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  Ovimbundu  consists  now% 
as  formerly,  of  a  number  of  local  units  each  ruled  by  an  osoma,  or 
king,  who  occupies  the  ouihahi,  a  name  given  to  the  capital  village. 
In  each  of  these  main  units  is  a  number  of  villages  each  ruled  by  a 
village  headman  called  sckithi,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  the 
king's  veto.  But  Portuguese  authority  is  supreme,  and  the  powers 
of  the  sekiihi  and  the  osoma  are  greatly  curtailed.  According  to  my 
interj^reter  men  who  have  submitted  their  litigation  to  the  village 
headman  appeal  to  the  king  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
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village  chief.  \'>v,t  if  ihe  king  also  makes  an  nnfavurable  decision 
the  disappointed  litigant  turns  to  Portuguese  authority.  In  earlier 
times  village  headmen  and  kings  had  comi)lete  jurisdiction,  and  the 
sentences  juissed  on  adulterers,  murderers,  and  thieves  were  carried 
out  by  a  special!}-  apj-ointed  messenger  of  the  king. 

Courtshi]),  marriage,  and  divorce  proceed  without  interference 
from  European  authorit\-.  Premarital  friendships  exist  between  boys 
and  girls,  who  meet  and  spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
girls.  But  sexral  intercourse  is  forbidden  and  pregnancy  is  a  dis- 
grace. A  girl  calls  her  young  male  companion  onibiasi,  and  he  gives 
her  the  same  name.  A  boy  who  desires  a  certain  girl  offers  small 
presents  to  her  parents  ;  these  gifts  are  tokens  only,  but  before  the 
marriage  more  valuable  presents  are  made. 

The  ritual  of  marriage  is  too  detailed  to  follow  here,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  acts  is  the  entry  of  three  elderly  women  into  the 
new  heme.  Here  they  lay  the  hearth  stones  and  for  three  days  super- 
intend the  cooking ;  the  hands  of  the  young  bride  are  guided  even 
in  such  small  operations  as  stirring  the  vegetable  mush.  The  de- 
mand for  virginity  in  a  bride  is  not  so  insistent  as  it  used  to  be.  but 
in  earlier  times  a  husband  who  mistrusted  his  bride's  virginity  bored 
a  hole  in  her  loin  cloth  with  a  firestick  and  sent  her  back  to  her 
parents.  The  separation  was  not  necessarily  permanent,  and  the 
girl  usually  returned  to  her  husband  bringing  some  part  of  the  gifts, 
which  w^ere  returned  as  a  compensation.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  husband  was  well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 

Divorce  law^s  are  more  favorable  to  men  than  to  women,  since 
a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  for  a  great  number  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing too  much  scolding,  bad  cooking,  incompetence  in  gardening,  and 
barrenness.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  woman  may  secure  di- 
vorce is  failure  of  the  husband  to  provide  necessary  cloth,  trinkets, 
and  palm  oil.  Parents  of  a  girl  are  anxious  to  avoid  divorce,  and 
reconciliation  by  family  intervention  is  usual.  But  if  divorce  is  ar- 
ranged the  final  rite  has  to  be  performed  in  public  in  the  presence 
of  the  sekulii.  As  an  act  of  repudiation  the  husband  slaps  the  back 
of  his  divorced  w^ife,  saying  "It  is  finished." 

Many"  prohibitions  and  injunctions  relating  to  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery were  recorded,  and  the  old  usages  pertaining  to  naming  were 
found  to  function.  Twins  and  posthumous  children  have  distin- 
guishing names.  A  child  born  after  twins  has  a  name  meaning  "to 
push,"  and  the  name  of  a  sick  child  is  changed  to  some  ugly  term 
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which  is  supposed  to  bring  better  health.  A  father  changes  his  name 
at  the  birth  of  a  first  child,  he  becomes  the  father  of  so-and-so. 

The  Ovimbundu  still  preserve  their  kinship  terms  and  a  function- 
ing system  of  relationship  of  the  classificatory  type.  The  term  iiiai 
(mother)  is  applied  to  the  mother's  sisters  who  use  the  word 
omolange  (my  child)  as  a  reciprocal.  Tate  describes  a  father  and 
his  brothers,  who  use  the  reciprocal  omolange.  Marriage  of  a  man 
with  a  daughter  of  his  mother's  sister  or  of  his  father's  brother  is 
forbidden,  since  this  would  make  the  groom  ociiiyama  (like  an  ani- 
mal). The  term  )iazva  is  given  to  all  in-laws  of  the  speakers  own 
generation,  while  ndatembo  describes  in-laws  of  the  generation  older 
and  younger  than  the  speaker.  The  enjoined  marriage  is  one  be- 
tween children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  and  the  most  favored  union 
for  a  man  is  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  mother's  eldest 
brother,  who  is  called  manii.  Mann  not  only  provides  daughters  for 
marriage  with  his  sister's  sons,  but  he  pays  fines  for  delinquent 
children  of  his  sister.  In  reciprocation  niann  can  claim  the  services 
of  his  sister's  children  who  may  have  to  work  to  pay  his  debts.  This 
pawning  still  functions. 

The  home  is  efifective  as  an  educational  institution.  Here  children 
are  taught  not  to  steal,  and  the  thieving  hand  is  held  for  a  moment 
in  the  steam  of  the  cooking  pot.  Correct  salutations  are  carefully 
taught.  Spittle  must  be  covered,  and  expectoration  near  the  house 
of  a  king  or  headman  is  punishable  by  a  fine.  Ohemhi,  a  liar,  is  de- 
spised :  so  also  is  a  greedy  man.  Ekandn  describes  any  act  which  is 
disagreeable  to  other  people.  To  send  a  stranger  on  the  wrong  path 
is  ekandn.  W^illfully  causing  pain  to  an  animal  is  ekandn,  and  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  fornication  with  a  wife's  sister.  The  term 
ekandn.  judging  from  the  examples  given  by  natives,  has  a  wide 
connotation. 

Initiation  rites  are  either  decadent  or  defunct  among  the  Ovim- 
bundu, but  a  reinvasion  of  the  circumcision  ceremony  with  its  ac- 
companying seclusion  and  ritual,  is  taking  place  along  a  central  mar- 
ginal line,  where  the  Ovimbundu  are  in  contact  with  the  Vanyemba, 
the  A'angangella,  and  the  A  achokue. 

Music,  games,  singing,  and  dancing  function  as  actively  as  in 
earlier  years,  though  some  of  the  songs  and  dances  are  known  only 
to  old  i)eople.  lUit  a  village  dance  is  the  usual  amnsement,  and  in 
addition  to  this  are  ritual  dances  for  performance  at  funerals.  Spe- 
cial terms  are  applied  to  a  leader  of  a  chorus,  to  a  principal  dancer. 
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and  to  each  expert  player  of  a  musical  instrument.  Men  are  the 
only  performers  on  musical  instruments,  and  a  high  degree  of  spe- 
cialization is  observed.    Thus  the  player  of  the  flat  wooden  drum  is 
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not  a  performer  on  the  tubular  drum,  and  possibly  not  more  than 
two  or  three  men  in  a  village  are  regarded  as  capable  performers 
on  the  well-known  instrument  consisting  of  metal  keys  on  a  sound- 
ing board. 

The  Umbundu  language,  although  adulterated  with  Portuguese 
words  in  some  localities,  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  the  older 
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people  take  a  pride  in  its  preservation,  for  they  correct  linguistic 
errors  of  their  children,  and  make  careful  explanations  to  a  Euro- 
pean who  wishes  to  learn.  Umbundu  is  typically  Bantu  in  grammar 
and  syntax,  with  high,  middle,  and  low  tones,  and  a  few  semantic 
words ;  these  as  the  term  implies  depend  on  tone  for  meaning. 
Structure  of  a  language,  and  not  vocabulary,  is  a  desirable  basis  for 
comparisons,  but  so  far  as  vocabularies  are  reliable  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  Umbundu  approximates  most  closely  to  Ukuanyama. 
But  one  must  remember  that  the  Ovimbrndu  have,  in  their  capacity 
as  caravan  traders,  spread  their  vocabulary  far  and  wide.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  sufficient  linguistic  data  are  available  for  detailed  com- 
parative study  of  Umbundu  with  all  other  languages  of  Angola,  but 
in  this  connection  the  works  of  P.  H.  Brincker,"  F.  and  W.  Jaspert.^ 
C.  Meinhof,^  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, ^^  and  A.  Johnson^i  are  useful. 

Umbundu  is  rich  in  folklore  stories  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  humorous  type  of  tale  describing  the  adventures  of  animals. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  explanatory,  as  for  example,  "Why  the  Bat 
Flies  at  Night,"  and  others  are  didactic,  with  an  obvious  moral  de- 
precating greed,  cowardice,  and  low  cunning,  while  enjoining  the 
opposites  of  these  traits.  But  historical  mythology  plays  a  small 
part  in  the  spoken  literature  and  has  little,  if  any.  influence  in  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Riddles  are  asked,  and  proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  in  an  ap- 
posite way.  Thus,  when  a  garrvilous  man  continually  boasts,  some- 
one says  "Hot  water  will  not  burn  a  house,"  and  the  probable  de- 
tection of  crime  is  referred  to  by  saying  "You  cannot  wrap  a  buck's 
head  in  a  cloth,  the  horns  will  stick  out."  Among  commoners,  in- 
heritance, descent,  and  succession  usually  follow  the  female  line, 
but  in  the  royal  family  kingship  descends  to  the  oldest  son  of  the 
principal  wife.  If  this  youth  is  foolish  another  son  is  elected,  yet 
the  stupid  man  may  succeed  through  influence :  then  people  say  "A 
turtle  cannot  climb  on  a  tree  stump,  someone  has  to  put  it  there." 

Tn  religious  belief  Suku,  Nyambe,  and  Kalunga  are  exalted  be- 

~ Lclirhuch  dcs  Os!i'kiiau\'uiiia,  Baiitii-sprachr  in  Dciifsch.  S.  JV.  Afrika. 
Berlin,  1891. 

^Die  Vdlkcrsfammc  Mittcl  Angolas.    Frankfurt.   1930. 

^GnDidciigc  eincr  verglcichcudcn  Graiiunatik  dcr  Bantu  Sprachcn.  Ber- 
lin. 1906,  pp.  112-115. 

'^^Comparative  Siiidv  of  the  Bantu  and  Srnii-Bantu  La)iguages.  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1919. 

'^'^Mhundu,  Englisli-Portngucsc  Dictionary.  Philadelphia,  1930  (to  be  con- 
tinued). 
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ings  and  creators,  but  far  away  and  otiose,  not  demanding  homage 
or  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary  the  olosande  (good  spirits)  and  the 
olondcle  (bad  si)irits)  are  ever  present,  interfering  with  the  Hving 
for  good  or  evil,  demanding  sacrifice,  and  atTecting  their  relatives 
by  close  daily  contacts. 

Examination  of  the  dixination  l)asket  of  a  medicine-man  (ociiii- 
banda)  and  a  record  of  his  auguries  show  that  almost  every  ol)ject 
is  symbolical  of  the  activity  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  For  example 
sickness  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  died  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  pregnant  woman  is  mentioned  as 
a  disturbing  influence.  .Almost  invariably  the  explanation  centers 
in  one  of  the  olosande  or  the  olondcle. 

If  a  boy  of  necrotic  temperament  visits  an  ocimbonda  the  con- 
tents of  the  divination  basket  are  shaken,  and  the  probable  diagnosis 
is,  that  a  spirit  who  used  to  be  ocinibanda  wishes  the  patient  to  be- 
come a  medicine-man.  Medicine-men  are  specialized,  thus  ocimbanda 
opulia  is  the  medicine-man  of  the  rain,  and  others  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  study  of  herbs  and  their  therapeutic  uses.  A  medi- 
cine-man has  manv  specific  duties,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  ceremonial  washing  of  the  king  or  village  headman  when 
epidemics  of  sickness  occr,  creating  new  fire  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  splashing  the  walls  of  new  houses  with  the  blood  of 
sacrificed  animals  when  a  new  village  is  built. 

The  old  type  of  poison  ordeal  is  forbidden  by  European  law. 
but  poison  is  administered  to  chickens  supplied  by  two  suspects,  and 
he  whose  chicken  dies  is  regarded  as  guilty.  Another  surviving  test 
is  the  preparation  of  two  potatoes,  one  poisoned,  the  other  innocu- 
ous. The  two  suspects  take  these  from  the  medicine-man,  saving. 
"If  I  am  guilty  this  potato  will  be  poison  for  me,  but  if  I  am  not 
guiHy.  this  potato  will  be  food  for  we."  The  poison  is  of  a  mild 
kind  which  produces  internal  ]:)ains  and  fear,  so  leading  to  a  con- 
fession. 

From  among  the  institutions  and  beliefs  that  function  as  vitaliz- 
ing forces  in  tribal  life  there  is  a  difficulty  in  selecting  some  one 
trait  which  is  preeminent.  So  far  as  a  kingdom  is  concerned,  govern- 
ment, law.  and  religion  are  focussed  in  the  sacred  person  of  the 
osoma.  The  death  of  a  king  is  not  announced,  he  "has  a  cold  in 
the  head,"  but  after  seven  days  the  demise  is  publicly  stated.  By 
this  time  the  rite  of  severing  the  king's  head  l)y  friction  of  a  rope 
has  been   accomplished :  then   follow  the   mourning  rites,   including 
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wrapping  the  body  in  ox-hide,  and  preservation  of  the  head  in  the 
same  material. 

But  so  far  as  tribal  organization  is  concerned  the  village  unit 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  king  himself,  and  within  the  village 
the  council  house  onjango  is  a  focal  point  of  social  life.  Here  vil- 
lage councils  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  sckulu,  and  here 
each  evening  all  men  gather  to  eat  the  meals  which  are  brought  by 
their  wives.  In  the  onjango  gather  young  boys,  who  sit  in  enforced 
silence  listening  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders,  and  so  by  sug- 
gestion and  unconscious  absorption  the  juniors  acquire  definite  men- 
tal attitudes  toward  Europeans,  toward  native  law,  trade,  and  social 
relations  within  and  without  the  village  unit. 

If  desiring  to  name  some  monism,  which  more  than  any  other 
belief  or  institution  integrates  thought  and  practice,  I  would  em- 
phasize the  relationship  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  with 
the  medicine-man  as  an  intermediary.  No  rites,  from  the  obsequies 
of  a  king  down  to  the  opening  of  a  pit  for  potter's  clay,  are  able 
to  function  without  the  services  of  ocimbanda.  To-day  some  of  the 
Ovimbundu  may  smile  at  the  quaint  dress  and  antics  of  the  medi- 
cine-man, but  for  the  great  majority  he  is  the  pivot  of  social  life. 
And  even  in  the  family,  where  manu,  the  mother's  brother  functions 
prominently,  ocimbanda  is  the  one  to  kill  the  sacrificial  chicken.  He 
fills  the  hollow  belly  of  his  wooden  efifigy  with  a  concoction,  and 
with  plugged  nostrils  feigns  replies  in  a  falsetto  voice,  so  giving  the 
impression  of  answers  from  the  image. 

The  border-line  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  is  recog- 
nized in  various  ways.  A  woman's  belt  is  an  ordinary  item  of 
clothing,  but  it  may  function  magically  if  used  in  a  certain  way.  A 
woman  who  is  the  mother  of  girls  changes  her  belt  for  that  of  a 
mother  of  boys  only.  Then  in  future  the  mother  of  female  children 
will  give  birth  to  boys,  and  vice  versa. 

Bows,  mats,  and  staffs,  are  articles  of  everyday  use  until  their 
owners  are  dead.  But  if  these  articles  are  deposited  in  the  house  of 
bows  they  become  permanently  sacred,  and  the  focus  of  ritual  acts. 

Cowrie  shells  were  normally  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  if  made 
into  a  charm  by  a  medicine-man  they  are  worn  to  induce  conception. 
The  flesh  of  the  python  is  an  article  of  diet,  but  if  the  vertebrae  of 
the  reptile  are  removed  and  threaded  to  make  necklaces,  they  are 
regarded  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.    A  piece  from  a  termite  hill  is 
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merely  earth,  but  a  belated  traveler  may  prolong  daylight  by  plac- 
ing a  portion  of  this  earth  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  while 
saving,  "O  sun  wait  for  me  a  little  while." 

The  consolidating  effect  of  magical  rites,  simple  or  complex,  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  the  warp  of  the  social  fabric,  and  through  this  warp 
the  weft  is  woven  in  an  intricate  pattern.  These  threads  of  magical 
belief  and  ritual  unite  the  institution  of  kingship,  the  organization 
of  village  communites,  and  the  operation  of  law,  religious  belief, 
and  economic  processes  of  all  kinds.  In  this  way  the  social  life  be- 
comes an  intricate  plexus  which  has  well  withstood  the  disintegrat- 
ing impact  of  European  culture. 
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E\'I']X  tile  reader  of  Spinoza's  litJilcs  whose  acquaintance  with 
I  linchi  thinkinj^-  is  sHght  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  hy  the  num- 
ber of  ])arallels  hetween  the  princi])al  tenets  of  both.  'J'he  Latin  of 
the  Ilthica  is  also  similar  to  the  Sanskrit  in  the  philosojjhical  por- 
tions of  the  \'edic  writings.  The  directness  of  both  languages  is 
no  less  amazing  than  the  sincerity  and  frankness  with  whicJT  the 
deepest  thoughts  are  expressed. 

Hindu  philosophy  had  reached  a  height  of  insight  when  the  be- 
ginnings of  western  philosophy  were,  to  all  appearance,  still  lost  in 
speculations  about  the  physical  world.  But  the  precocity  of  India 
was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  slumber,  as  it  were,  which  con- 
tinues almost  down  to  the  present.  The  schools  that  in  later  years 
engaged  in  hot  disputes  all  seem  to  be  below  the  level  which  had 
been  attained  long  ago,  while  the  principles  set  forth  in  Yedic  times 
stand  unshaken  in  their  Himalayan  solitude.  In  the  West  there  has 
been  a  continrous  efifort  to  build  up  idealistic  systems,  to  keep  them 
intact  and  buttress  them.  The  strong  critical  tendency  character- 
istic of  the  western  attitude  threatened  to  tear  down  the  noblest 
structures,  the  highest  ideas,  wdiereas  in  India  debates  were  meant 
only  for  raising  the  highest  to  yet  loftier  peaks.  Eternal  truths  one 
left  untouched  in  their  original  formulation  with  a  piety  known  onlv 
to  Orientals. 

The  short,  archaic  ])hrases  and  definitions  of  the  L'jianishads 
and  cognate  literature,  which  we  here  make  the  basis  of  our  com- 
parison, are  still  the  living  heritage  of  India,  and  the  forms  which 
their  highest  speculations  assumed  are  even  now,  after  so  manv 
centuries,  considered  ader|uate  and  concise.  Tlie\"  may  be  looked 
upon  as  Propositions  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  for  mnemonic 
purposes  and,  thus,  in  more  than  one  way  si\ggest  a  comparison  with 
Spinoza's  geometrical  treatment  of  philosophy. 

Any  explanation  of  the  parallelism  on  the  basis  of  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  cabalistic  tradition  in  Hebraism,  to  whose  in- 
fluence Spinoza  was  doubtless  verv  receptive,  with  an  Oriental  com- 
plex of  philosophic  ideas  to  which  India  may  have  contributed,  must 
be  more  than  precarious.  Tlie  historic  continin'tv  is  lacking,  and 
there  are  other  elements  that  tend  to  frustrate  anv  such  attempt. 
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The  possibility  of  such  a  transmission,  of  course,  remains.  But  from 
another  angle  the  parallelism  appears  in  a  most  interesting  light  as 
being  grounded  in  the  nature  of  thought  itself.  If  philosophy  is  the 
endeavor  to  describe  adequately  reality  and  has,  as  such,  any  ob- 
jective value  at  all,  identical  points  of  view  must  lead  to  identical 
results  in  the  formulation  of  their  findings.  Time  has  nothing  to  do 
with  truth,  if  there  is  any  absolute  truth,  while  language  is  but  an 
accident  and  does  not  influence  substantially  the  meaning  it  wishes 
to  convey.  With  such  an  interpretation  we  shall  find  it  not  difficult 
to  compare  the  Spinozistic  philosophical  ideas  and  ideals  with  their 
Indian  prototypes. 

God  is  the  ultimate  for  Spinoza,  brahman  that  for  the  Hindus. 
Both  are  substances,  in  Spinoza's  sense.  Prop.  7,  Part  I  reads : 
"Existence  belongs  to  the  nature  of  substance."  God,  thus,  exists 
from  all  eternity,  being  the  principle  of  all  that  is.  The  Brhadaran- 
yaka  Upanishad  says :  "Truly,  this  world  was  brahman  in  the  be- 
ginning" (1.  4.  10).  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
it  became  something  difiE^rent  later.  "In  the  beginning"  means  in 
principle.  In  other  words,  brahman  exists  as  world-ground  from  all 
eternity.  At  one  time,  Spinoza  made  use  of  the  Scholastic  term 
causa  essendi,  implying  that  God  is  the  cause  and  existence  of  all 
things  (Cor.  to  Prop.  24,  Pt.  I).  This  states  excellently  the  Indian 
position. 

Substance  is  infinite  (Prop.  8,  Pt.  I),  and  from  its  nature  fol- 
lows an  infinity  of  things  in  infinite  modes  (Prop.  16).  The  attri- 
butes of  God,  like  everything  that  expresses  the  infinite  substance, 
are  infinite.  Man  knows  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God  only  these 
two ;  extension  and  thought.  God  being  all  in  Spinoza  as  well  as  in 
the  Brahmanical  philosophy  we  would  expect  in  the  latter  similar 
indications  as  to  the  nature  of  this  world.  Indeed,  one  of  the  com- 
monest attributes  of  brahman  is  that  it  is  endless,  ananfa,  that  is, 
limitless,  infinite.  The  negation  of  all  spacial  limitation,  as  we 
meet  it  in  Maitri  Up.  6.  17,  can  mean  nothing  else  but  mathemati- 
cal infinitude.  In  the  Svetasvatara  Up.  5.  13  the  highest  reality  is 
characterized  as  anddhyananfam,  without  beginning  and  without 
end.  When  Gautama  Aruni  went  to  Jaibali  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  highest  metaphysical  knowledge  and  the  latter  was  not  im- 
mediately disposed  to  give  it  to  him,  he  says:  "It  is  well  known  that 
I  have  a  full  share  of  gold,  of  cows  and  horses,  of  female  slaves, 
of  rugs,  of  apparel.    Be  not  tmgenerous  toward  me.  Sir,  in  regard 
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to  that  which  is  the  abundant,  the  infinite,  the  unhniited"  (  l'>rh.  Up. 
6.  2.  7,  in  II lime's  translation).  In  other  words,  knowledge  con- 
cerning tile  topic  of  the  EfJiica  was  sought,  and  if  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion is  somewhat  shrouded  and  runs  along  different  lines,  we 
must  make  due  allowance  for  the  ritualistic  background  of  the  Upani- 
shads.  The  im])ortant  thing  to  note  is  that  hrahman  was  conceived 
by  these  early  Hindus  mrch  in  the  same  way  as  Spinoza  conceived 
his  substance. 

The  infinity  of  attributes  may  be  latent  in  another  passage  of 
the  same  I'panishad  where  hrahman  is  spoken  of  as  "tens  and  thous- 
ands, many  and  endless"  (2.  5.  19).  At  any  rate,  space  and  knowl- 
edge share  with  hrahman  the  quality  of  ananta.  Space,  akasa,  is 
endless  in  Chandogya  X'p.  1.  9.  2.  The  "great  Being,"  which  is  just 
a  mass  of  intelligence  (vljudnaghaua) ,  is  infinite  and  limitless  in 
Brh.  2.  4.  12.  Yajnavalkya.  to  whom  the  statement  is  ascribed,  also 
regarded  mind  (manas)  as  infinite  (ib.  3.  1.  9). 

\\'hat  appears  as  well  substantiated  thought  in  S])inoza's  sys- 
tem we  meet  in  the  Upanishads  as  sim]:)le  postulates.  But  as  cer- 
tain as  deep  reflection  must  have  ]ireceded  the  almost  aphoristic 
I'panishadic  sentences,  so  certain  it  is  that  the  finest  insights  in 
Spinoza's  immortal  book  were  not  won  bv  deduction  from  the  axi- 
oms and  definitions. 

Practically  every  other  characteristic  of  Sjiinoza's  substance  may 
be  paralleled  by  references  to  the  I'pani shads.  The  27th  Proposition 
asserts  that  Cod  is  constrained  by  nothing:  he,  therefore,  is  inde- 
pendent in  the  fullest  sense,  an  idea  expressed  in  Sanskrit  by  manv 
words,  but  especially  by  svatantra.  which  convevs  complete  self- 
reliance,  a  term  apparentlv  much  liked  by  the  ^Nlaitri  L'panishad. 
Eternity,  infinitinle  as  to  time,  or  the  absence  of  a  when,  before,  and 
after  (Schol.  2  to  Prop.  ?>?t,  V\.  T)  is  particidarlv  predicated  in  the 
19th  Proposition  of  God  nnd  his  attributes,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
frequent  adjectives  in  PTindu  metaphysics.  The  words  are  nitya 
and  saiiatana,  both  in  application  to  hrahman.  Cause  and  effect  do 
not  reach  Cod.  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  implicated  in  this  rela- 
tion, having  existed  from  all  eternity  unproduced.  or  unborn  (aja), 
as  the  Upanishads  have  it. 

.\n  echo  of  the  eternal  Acritv  as  which  Sjiinoza  designates  the 
existence  as  well  as  the  essence  of  substance  (Schol.  2  to  Prop.  8 
and  Cor.'s  1  and  2  to  Prop.  20.  Pt.  1)  mav  be  seen  in  that  both, 
being  and  truth,  are  predicated  of  or  identified  with  hraJiman.   That 
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intense  desire  on  the  part  of  Spinoza  to  make  God  the  most  perfect 
being  which  makes  itself  feU  throughout  the  Ethics,  is  also  seen  in 
every  line  of  the  Upanishads  which  deny  every  quality  that  may  be 
met  in  ordinary  experience  to  brahman :  it  is  iieti,  neti,  not  this,  not 
that,  so  it  may  not  be  confused  with  anything  in  the  perceptual 
world.  Brahiiiaii  must  be  left  in  its  grandeur  and  sublimitv.  And. 
likewise,  Spinoza  does  not  want  to  abandon  himself  to  anything  less 
consummate.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  describe  God  as  beyond 
good  and  evil.  It  follows  from  the  utter  transcendency  of  all  that 
appertains  to  him  directly,  and  the  same  position  is  held  by  the  In- 
dian speculators.  Good  and  evil  are  human  notions  formed  after  a 
comparison  of  things  with  one  another  (see  Ethica,  preface  to  Pt. 
4).  The  parallel  Indian  view  in  these  matters  has  often  enough  been 
commented  upon  and  need  not  be  reiterated  here. 

It  would  not  concur  with  the  facts  if  we  interpreted  Spinoza's 
God  as  being  pure  mind.  We  would  limit  him  thus  decidedly.  Never- 
theless, he  is  the  ultimate  cause,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  existence 
as  well  as  essence  of  all  things  (Pt.  I,  Prop.  25  etc.).  In  addition, 
he  is  thinking  being,  while,  according  to  the  most  important  seventh 
Proposition  of  the  second  Part,  his  power  to  think  is  equal  to  his 
virtual  power  to  act.  There  is  a  double  aspect  which  is  also  appar- 
ent in  later  Hindu  speculation,  where  the  highest  being  "shines 
forth"  in  and  through  the  whole  manifestation.  The  process  of 
creation  itself  is  always  described  cautiously  as  a  "shining  forth" 
(prakasa).  This  neutral  term  is  chosen  to  indicate  the  subtleness 
of  the  development  which  has 'both,  an  apparently  logical  and  an 
apparently  physical  aspect  which  mingle  in  the  significant  concept 
iiidyd.  To  this  also  there  are  parallels  in  Spinoza.  For  the  moment 
we  call  attention  only  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Western  view 
differs  markedly  from  the  Hindu  one  if  some  sort  of  a  dualism  is 
read  into  it  which  Spinoza,  however,  never  intended. 

The  whole  creation  is  God's  pleasure,  and  none  of  the  motives 
ascribed  to  God  by  theology  can  be  predicated  of  him  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.  This  is  a  typically  Eastern  view  which,  in  Spi- 
noza, reaches  beyond  the  Hebraic  idea  of  the  absolute  power  of  a 
despot  to  that  so  generally  held  at  all  times  in  India,  of  Siva's  dance 
which  conveys  the  utter  inconceivability  of  any  ultimate  design  in 
creation.  Man  cannot  fathom  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  and  Spi- 
noza does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  all  final  causes  as  nothing  more 
than  human  fictions.    No  thinker  ever  was  fiercer  in  criticizing  an- 
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thropomorpliic  tendencies.  A  seeniinj^  exce])tion  is  the  dcus  sivc 
uatiira,  which  is  the  perfect  parallel  to  the  Hindu  use  of  the  mascu- 
line pronoun  sa  for  the  neuter  demonstrative  tat  in  application  to 
the  ultimate  reality.  On  both  sides  we  look  more  in  the  direction 
of  tolerance  than  of  compromise  for  an  exjilanation.  The  pure  "It," 
like  the  forbidding  substance,  is  less  satisfying  and  puts  greater  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  mystical  realization,  which  neither  the  Hindus 
nor  Spinoza  rebuked,  brt  rather  invited,  tacitly. 

God.  like  brahman,  is  one.  cka,  without  a  second,  advaita.  In 
a  number  of  ways  this  is  also  given  expression  to  throughout  the 
Ethics.  The  problem,  however,  is  how  can  this  One  become  the 
many,  how  can  the  cka  be  this  world-all,  sarvam  idam,  or  how  are 
the  attributes  related  to  the  one  and  only  substance.  Here  Spinoza's 
answer  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Hindus.  Spinoza  lodges 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  many  in  God  himself  from  whose 
omnipotence  and  infinite  nature  there  follows,  according  to  the  16th 
Proposition  of  the  first  Part,  an  infinity  of  things  in  infinite  modes, 
while  the  infinity  of  attributes  is,  for  him.  contained  already  in  the 
definition  of  God  as  the  absolute  being.  The  Hindu  has  always  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  One  is  reality,  the  many  appearance ; 
but  again.  Eastern  and  Western  thought  approach  each  other,  for 
if  hrahman  is  everything,  the  appearance  or  maya  must  be  bound 
up  inextricably  with  brahman  also — not  that  he  too  were  maya,  but 
that  the  maya  is  his  maya. 

The  metaphysical  speculation  of  the  Hindus  turns  around  the 
two  poles  of  brahman  and  dtman,  the  human  soul  or  self  as  the  writ 
small  of  brahman.  Spinoza  comes  very  close  to  such  a  conception 
in  the  second  and  the  two  last  parts  of  the  Ethics.  When  the  Upani- 
shads  are  in  search  of  what  is  abiding,  eternal,  they  teach  to  find  it 
in  the  atman,  which  is  identical  with  braiunan.  The  soul,  in  Spi- 
noza's system,  is  eternal  also,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  essence  identical 
with  God.  and  not  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  soul  of  a  body  having  a  cer- 
tain duration.  That  is  made  plain  in  the  Hindu  view  likewise  where, 
in  order  to  convey  the  subtlety  of  atman,  the  pupil  is  made  to  realize 
that  neither  the  body  nor  what  we  would  call  the  "me."  can  be  the 
atman  that  is  eternal  and  may  be  regarded  as  connatural  with  brah- 
man (cf.,  e.g..  Chand.  Up.  8.  7  fif.). 

Many  are  the  adjectives  applied  to  atman,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  finding  them  also  in  various  places  of  the  EfJiics,  in- 
asmuch as  a  fundamental  conception  in  a  metaphysical  system  in- 
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evitablv  admits  conclusions  with  respect  to  its  other  characteristics. 
So,  that  the  sorl  is  not  destroyed  along  with  the  body  at  death  (Prop. 
23,  Pt.  Y),  which  is  paralleled  by  the  Sanskrit  aksara,  meaning  im- 
perishable, in  application  to  atman.  The  essence  of  atman  is  knowl- 
edge, realization,  Z'idyd,  jnana,  and  thus  is  identical  with  brahman 
by  this  intrinsic  relationship.  Similarly  Spinoza  says  in  the  Corol- 
lary to  the  11th  Proposition  (Pt.  TI),  that  the  human  soul  is  part 
of  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God.  JNlan  conceives  through  God, 
and  in  conceiving  and  perceiving  conceives  and  perceives  nothing 
but  God  again.  ^loreover,  inasfar  as  man  so  perceives  and  con- 
ceives he  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God.  The  same  holds  good 
of  dfniaii  and  hrahinan  which  is  said  to  be  sarvam  idani,  the  whole 
world,  as  well  as  adhyatman,  that  is,  Emerson's  Oversoul. 

The  three  kinds  of  knowledge  distinguished  by  Spinoza  in  the 
second  Part  of  the  Ethics  we  find  also  in  the  Upanishads.  Opinion 
or  imagination,  representing  the  first  kind  of  knowledge,  is  wholly 
inadequate.  The  term  applied  to  such  knowledge  is  man,  which 
means  to  opine  and  which  is  never  used  when  the  object  involved 
is  the  higher  reality.  As  to  the  second  kind  of  knowledge  mediated 
by  reason,  it  is  related  to  that  of  the  third  kind,  intuition.  They  are 
adeqrate.  and  z'idyd  and  judna  are  likewise  fully  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  brahman  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  peculiar  quality  of  un- 
certainty, doubt,  hesitation,  and  wavering  is  typical  of  opinion.  Real 
knowledge  is  positive  and  certain  :  as  Spinoza  says,  certainty  is  not 
a  mere  privation  or  absence  of  doubt.  Truth  is  self-evident  and  pre- 
cludes all  doubt.  "As  the  light  makes  manifest  both  itself  and  the 
darkness,  so  does  truth  reveal  both  itself  and  that  which  is  false" 
(Schol.  to  43rd  Prop.).  AA'ith  equal  depth  and  assurance  the  Upani- 
shadic  ya  cvam  veda,  ''he  who  knows  this,"  rings  into  our  ears. 
Truth  is  not  an  extrinsic  correspondence  between  an  idea  and  a 
thing- :  it  is  identical  with  itself. 

P)Ut  aside  from  these  characteristics  of  knowledge  there  are 
others  which  are  exhibited  with  striking  similarity  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  thinkers.  Plow  often  do  we  read  in  the  Upanishads 
of  crossing  the  fearful  stream  of  knowledge,  or  successfully  reach- 
ing the  other  shore  which  lies  beyond  darkness,  or  surmounting 
sorrow  !  Spinoza,  too,  tells  us  how  truth,  as  true  knowledge,  dis- 
pels the  fear  of  error  and  uncertainty.  Knowledge  is  a  good,  while 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  supreme  good,  according  to  Proposition 
28  of  Part  TV.    And  a  little  farther  down  we  read  analogously  to 
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the  Plindu  desire  for  bralniun'idyd,  knowledge  of  hralniuni,  that  the 
highest  happiness  of  those  who  ])racticc  \irtue  is  to  know  ("lod 
(Demon,  to  Prop.  36).  The  /;ra//;;/<;-knower  is  definitely  heyond 
evil  in  virtue  of  insight,  and  so  S])inoza's  ideal  thinker  has  attained 
the  good  in  the  luriitis  vita  in  which  nothing  of  evil  may  hefall  him. 
His  rnderstanding  protects  him  sufficiently  and  insures  him  acqui- 
escence and  contentment  of  mind,  just  as  the  Hindu  sage  enjoys 
0)10)1(10,  highest  hliss  and  ha])piness. 

Sj)inoza  does  not  know  the  concept  Didyo  as  such  which  has  so 
frequently  heen  interpreted  as  deception,  delusion,  and  fraud,  hut 
w  hich  is  in  reality  appearance  or  what  we,  philosophically  speaking, 
designate  as  phencnnenon.  The  idea,  however,  is  latent  in  the  first 
kind  of  knowledge  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  what  Spinoza  calls 
the  passion  of  the  soul  which  ]:)roduces  confused  ideas.  MdyCi,  like 
the  passions,  produces  sorrow  and  sulYering  and  thus  makes  libera- 
tion, moksa,  highly  desirable.  Having  gone  that  far,  the  Hindus  and 
S])inoza  have  to  go  one  more  step.  They  have  to  find  means  and 
ways,  not  to  salvation  as  such,  which  would  be  a  religious  problem, 
but  to  peace  of  mind.  It  is  obvious  what  Spinoza  demands:  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  inadequate  ideas,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it.  les- 
sening the  frequency  of  our  passions  and  increasing  true  knowdedge. 
In  India  practically  the  identical  solutions  have  been  found  and 
recommended  for  many  centuries. 

The  Hindu  sees  kd))io,  desire,  at  the  root  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing. In  Spinoza's  terminology  it  is  pain,  grief,  and  melancholy.  De- 
sire, so  our  philosopher  explains  in  the  57th  Proposition  (Pt.  Ill), 
is  itself  the  very  essence  of  passion.  And  here  we  perceive  a  slight 
difference  between  the  thinkers  we  are  comparing,  which  resolves, 
however,  into  a  fine  discrimination  on  the  part  of  each  of  them.  De- 
sire is  able  to  cause  both,  good  and  evil.  As  long  as  it  is  guided  by 
reason,  it  is  productive  of  good.  This  is  paralleled  by  the  insistence 
in  the  I  panishads  on  restraint  of  the  activity  of  the  sensorv  ap- 
paratus. ^^^hat  Spinoza  calls  ambition  has  its  prototype  in  aJioiiikdra. 
literally  the  I-maker,  of  the  \'edic  literat'-re.  In  his  definition.  Spi- 
noza restricts  ambition  to  immoderate  desire  of  glory,  while  the 
Hindus  view  the  whole  of  individual  existence  as  under  the  aspect 
of  a  self-limiting  process.  But  why  is  melancholy  and  sorrow  evil? 
Because  they  inhibit  action,  and  the  power  of  the  bodv  is  lessened 
and  restrained  (Demon,  to  Prop.  42,  Pt.  4). 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  goal  of  all  philosophy  which   lies  in 
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attaining  happiness,  ananda.  At  the  close  of  the  second  Part  Spi- 
noza admits  that  his  doctrine  confers  entire  peace  of  mind.  Joy, 
lactitia,  is  the  object,  and  in  attaining  it  we  attain  happiness  at  the 
same  time.  Spinoza  does  not  mean  merely  the  affections  of  the  body, 
as  laughing  and  the  like,  but  the  deeper  joys  of  a  spiritual  life  which 
increase  our  power  to  act.  The  good  is  the  action,  joyous  doing. 
Gayety  and  cheerfulness  (hilaritas)  are  always  good,  and  there  may 
never  be  an  excess  of  either.  In  fact,  "the  more  joyfully  we  feel, 
the  higher  is  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  we  pass, — in  other 
words,  the  more  do  we  necessarily  participate  in  the  Divine  nature" 
(Schol.  2,  Prop.  45,  Pt.  4).  There  is  no  need  of  adducing  examples 
from  Hindu  literatrre  to  illustrate  that  the  whole  of  Indian  philos- 
ophy is  permeated  by  the  desire  to  reach  the  state  of  boundless  bliss. 
What  links  Spinoza  so  closely  to  this  eastern  thought  is  that  he, 
more  fearlessly  than  other  philosophers,  insisted  that  speculation 
cannot  be  the  end  of  philosophy,  but  that  it  is  happiness  which  com- 
municates itself  from  the  mind  to  the  whole  of  the  personality. 
What  is  especially  significant  is  that  Spinoza's,  as  the  Hindu's,  anan- 
da depends  on  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  explained 
above.  This  is  brought  out  especially  in  the  27th  Proposition  to 
Part  y.  And  as  the  Hindus  define  the  highest  reality,  brahman, 
in  terms  of  bliss,  so  Spinoza  says  that  beatitude  is  not  the  reward 
of  virtue,  but  is  virtue  itself.  Happiness  needs  no  justification,  and 
it  needs  no  sacrifice.  That  action  and  a  positive  adjustment  to  life 
constitute  the  source  and  end  of  happiness,  is  also  the  theme  of 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  which  among  the  religious  books  of  India  is  most 
popular. 

It  is  the  philosopher  in  whom  the  life  of  the  spirit  comes  to  ade- 
qrate  expression.  Spinoza  has  left  us  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Ethics 
which  mig-ht  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  autobiography.  In  pointing  to 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  ideal  philosopher  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  parallel  them  one  by  one  bv  those  predicated  of  the  sai'n- 
iiylsin,  the  Indian  wise  man.  The  one  perfectly  reflects  the  other. 
.Spinozism  teaches  to  hate  no-one.  to  despise  no-one,  to  ridicule  no- 
one,  to  be  angry  with  no-one,  to  envy  no-one  (end  of  Pt.  II),  in 
one  word  to  preserve  the  Stoical  calmness.  Pity,  partiality,  and 
srpcrstition  are  not  marks  of  the  wise  man,  but  a  life  of  reason 
aufl  thought  and  action  in  accordance  with  one's  own  nature,  sva- 
hlidva,  in  Sanskrit  (cf.  ib.  and  Schol.  to  Prop.'s  18  and  35  of  Pt.  IV). 
The  following  sentence  by  Spinoza  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  un- 
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derstanding  to  the  ancient  ideal,  be  it  Eastern  or  Western,  of  the 
wise  man :  "There  is  no  single  thing  in  nature  more  useful  to  man 
than  the  man  who  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason"  (Cor. 
1  to  Prop.  35,  Pt.  IV).  The  old  prejudice  of  the  impracticality  of 
philosophy  is  thus  dispelled.  Contentment,  peace  of  mind,  contem- 
plativeness,  action,  reason  and,  above  all,  balance  throughout  (for 
which  see  Prop.  39  of  Pt.  IV)  have  a  tangible  effect  not  only  on 
the  individual  possessed  of  these,  but  on  society  as  well. 

It  is  important  that  Spinoza  interpreted  the  attitude  of  the  wise 
man  also  religiously  as  piety  (see  Schol.  to  Prop.  37,  Pt.  4)  which 
corresponds  with  the  Indian  conce]:)tion  of  hhakti,  devotion,  incul- 
cated especially  l)y  the  llhagavad  CTtfi.  The  dictum,  to  live  virtue 
rather  than  to  expunge  evil  (see  end  of  Pt.  IV),  is  at  once  Oriental 
and  modern.  The  man  of  reason,  Spinoza  says,  should  live  in  so- 
ciety. This  might  be  considered  quite  antagonistic  to  the  Eastern 
ideal ;  only  seemingly  so,  perhaps,  for  the  wise  man  of  the  Upani- 
shadic  age,  though  he  may  be  leaving  his  family  and  repairing  to 
the  forest,  is  seen  going  from  place  to  place,  teaching  and  taking 
part  in  philosophical  discussions. 

The  Upanishads  are  emphatic  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
knowledge,  vidya,  and  ignorance,  azndyd,  the  latter  leading  to  disas- 
trous consequences ;  the  Stoics  divided  mankind  in  wise  men  and 
fools ;  Spinoza,  likewise,  stresses  more  than  once  that  the  wise  great- 
ly excel  the  ignorant.  And  thus,  while  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  Spinoza  disagrees  with  the  Eastern  thinkers,  it  is  in  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  that  he  agrees  with  them.  The  fact  that  Spi- 
noza, by  race,  belonged  to  an  Oriental  people  accounts  for  many 
similarities  in  the  temperamental  and  intellectual  disposition.  But 
what  is  of  far  greater  practical  significance  is,  that  there  are  con- 
ceptions which  are  above  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  and 
that  they  are  voiced  with  undaunted  and  autochthonic  vigor  in  Orient 
and  Occident  alike,  at  different  stages  of  the  history  of  mankind  and 
in  various  tongues. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  CULT 

BY  PAUL  SIMPSON  McELROY 

I  HAD  long  heard  about  the  extraordinary  observances  of  the 
rehgious  orders  of  Mohammedans,  known  as  the  dervishes,  but 
their  practices  seemed  so  impossible  that  I  doubted  their  genuine- 
ness. It  was  not  until  I  had  spent  three  years  in  Egypt  that  I  was 
privileged  to  see  one  of  their  incredible  performances. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  Moslem  friend,  the  stafif  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Cairo  was  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Rifa'iya  order  of  dervishes  ;  it  was  during  Ramadan 
— the  Mohammedan  Lent — near  the  night  known  as  Al-Kadr  when 
the  angels  are  believed  to  descend  to  fix  the  fates  for  the  coming 
year  that  we  went  to  visit  this  oriental  prayer  meeting. 

We  met  in  the  home  of  a  venerable  sheikh  (not  the  movie  type) 
who  lived  in  a  crowded  native  quarter  of  Old  Cairo.  There  we  were 
ushered  into  a  large,  high-ceilinged  room,  noticeably  void  of  decora- 
tions. When  seated  the  guests  were  served  with  delicious  cinnamon 
tea  with  floating  nuts  or  with  that  universal  beverage  of  the  Near 
East — Turkish  cofi^ee.  The  room  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  contrasts: 
oriental  and  occidental,  old  and  young,  uneducated  and  highly  cul- 
tured, stiff-bosomed  gentlemen  and  flowing  robed  pashas,  and  brown 
and  white  skinned — all  were  mingled  ;  the  harsh,  nasal,  chattering 
English  phrases  were  in  striking  dissonance  to  the  smooth,  deep, 
guttural  Arabic. 

Ere  long  we  heard  voices  approaching,  chanting  to  the  beat  of 
tom-toms  and  cymbals ;  presently,  a  leery-eyed,  emaciated  group 
of  twenty-one  fellahin  filed  into  the  room.  Without  awaiting  for- 
malities they  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  large  reception  room 
and  stood  in  a  large  circle  around  their  leader ;  shoes  were  removed 
for  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  holy  ground. 

Instead  of  wearing  the  customary  black  turbans  and  the  green 
and  black  mantles  which  characterize  this  fraternity  of  dervishes, 
they  came  in  ordinary  working  clothes.  Apparently,  membership  in 
the  order  does  not  necessarily  depend  uj-jon  the  leading  of  an  as- 
cetic life,  for  the  men  were  of  the  laboring  rather  than  the  leisure 
class.  Most  of  them  looked  undernourished  and  dissipated,  but  in- 
s]Mte  of  their  unhealthy  appearance,  their  dreamy  eyes  were  aglow 
with  a  mystic  radiance  and  once  their  turbans  were  removed  and 
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their  l(Jn<,^  strai;,ql}'  hair  allnwcd  t<>  fall  down  mi  their  shoulders, 
they  presented  a  most  saintly  appearance. 

Accom])anie(l  hy  an  imj^roviscd  orchestra  of  a  shrill  reed  Hute. 
a  thumping  tom-tom,  tinkling  tambourines,  and  metallic  cymbals, 
the  dervishes  began  their  cikr  or  religious  exercises.  First,  they  re- 
cited in  unison  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  then  followed  various 
cant'cles  in  ])raise  of  Allah — the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,  the 
.All  rowerful.  .\t  a  certain  signal,  the  tune  was  suddenly  changed 
and  the  chorus,  led  by  the  sheikh,  began  reciting  the  tariq,  which 
is  the  succession  of  sheikhs  from  Ahmed  el  Rifai,  the  founder  in 
11S2  A.I),  until  the  present  day. 

After  this  was  over  the  group  squatted  on  the  floor  as  only  ori- 
entals can  squat,  arranging  themselves  in  an  oval  formation  accord- 
ing to  seniority  :  the  oldest  sitting  next  to  the  sheikh  or  leader. 

With  arms  reverently  folded  the  slow,  rhythmic  chants  began 
again.  First  the  heads  began  to  nod  slowly  from  left  to  right  with 
each  beat,  then  as  the  tempo  was  increased  the  bodies  gradually  be- 
gan to  sway  faster  from  side  to  side  until  they  were  bobbing  back 
and  forth  in  dizzy  cadence,  .\bruptly  the  music  and  swaying  stopped. 
Although  the  group  had  apjjarently  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy 
they  were  sufificiently  composed  to  be  reverent  while  the  incanta- 
tions and  several  more  prayers  were  recited. 

As  soon  as  the  cacophony  subsided,  the  dazed  group  rose  to  their 
feet  and  mingled  freely  with  one  another.  A  lamp  chimney  was  pro- 
duced and  broken  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  the  brass  cymbals.  All 
of  the  dervishes  scrambled  to  get  a  piece  of  the  shattered  glass  and 
began  eating  it  eagerly.  That  this  was  no  illusion  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  these  mesmerized  dervishes  sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  us 
visitors,  let  us  examine  the  glass  and  even  put  the  broken  bits  into 
their  mouths.  They  would  sit  in  front  of  us,  crunch  the  glass  be- 
tween their  teeth  until  it  was  powdered  :  then  swallow  the  pulver- 
ized glass  and  show  us  the  open  mouth  emptied  afterward.  The 
glass  had  not  even  cut  their  mouths. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  the  chimney  had  been  made  of  some  es- 
pecially prepared  glass,  but  on  a  later  occasion  a  chimney  was  used 
which  was  brought  by  an  American  staff  member  expressly  for  this 
purpose. 

.\s  soon  as  all  glass  had  been  consumed,  the  group  reassembled 
in  their  oval  formation,  offered  a  few  more  incantations  and  sat  in 
their  places  while  one  of  the  men  began  the  famous  fire-eating  stunt. 
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He  first  dipped  each  of  his  four  torches  into  benzine,  then  lighted 
them  all  and  flourished  them  about  with  the  grace  of  a  fancy  dancer. 
Leaning  backward  he  put  one  of  the  lighted  torches  in  his  mouth 
and  quenched  the  flame  by  closing  his  mouth.  This  he  repeated 
with  three  of  the  torches ;  with  the  fourth  he  kept  his  mouth  open 
so  that  the  flames  ignited  the  benzine  that  was  lining  his  mouth  and 
throat.  Removing  the  fourth  torch  still  lighted,  he  proceeded  to 
blow  fire  from  his  mouth  ;  so  deep  did  this  go  that  it  seemed  as 
though  his  very  vitals  were  aflame. 

One  spectacular  stmt,  now  common  among  fakirs  and  magicians 
in  this  country,  was  to  pierce  the  body  with  needles.  The  dervishes 
doubtless  originated  this  sensational  practice.  It  is  an  anguishing 
sight  to  see  a  man  with  needles  and  skewers  stuck  through  his  arms, 
his  cheeks,  his  eyelids,  his  shoulders,  and  even  through  his  tongue. 
We  were  allowed  to  jab  these  needles  through  their  bodies  and 
strangely  enough  when  they  were  withdrawn  only  a  hole  was  left 
which  rapidly  closed  up. 

For  those  who  could  not  participate  in  this,  candy  that  had  been 
sprinkled  with  benzine  was  lighted  and  eaten. 

What  seemed  to  me  the  most  fascinating  and  amazing  feat  was 
the  one  which  followed.  The  leader  took  a  pair  of  heavy  sabers 
which  had  been  heated  to  a  dull  red  glow  on  a  charcoal  brazier  and 
began  passing  them  across  his  tongue.  A  sizzling,  sputtering  sound 
was  made  at  each  contact  until  the  irons  had  become  too  cool  to  do 
it.  Yet  after  all  this  mutilation,  the  man's  tongue  was  not  even 
blistered. 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  their  repertoire.  Unless  one  has 
tasted  the  green,  a  succulent  desert  cactus,  he  can  not  appreciate  its 
gall-like  bitterness.  I  barely  touched  my  tongue  to  a  piece  of  the 
cactus  and  its  acrid  taste  stayed  with  me  for  several  hours.  Try 
as  I  might,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  yet  the  dervishes  chewed  it 
with  apparent  delight  and  relish. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  came  when  the  leader  whose  face 
was  alight  with  ecstacy  called  for  three  swords.  Stripped  to  the 
waist  to  show  that  he  wore  no  protecting  armor,  he  placed  the  scimi- 
tars on  top  of  each  other  with  the  middle  blade  pointing  outward. 
Grabbing  them  by  the  ends  he  hoisted  them  above  his  head  and  while 
thus  suspended,  prayed  fervently ;  he  then  flung  them  against  his 
abdomen  with  a  terrific  thrust.   The  flesh  was  so  curled  around  the 
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blades  that  the  swords  could  be  extricated  only  by  i)ulliiij^  them  off 
lengthwise. 

The  blow  alone  was  strtjng  enough  to  have  "knocked  a  man  out," 
and  yet  these  sharp  swords  had  not  even  cut  the  flesh.  Only  a 
flushed  streak  across  his  waist  line  indicated  where  the  swords  had 
struck. 

Before  I  had  witnessed  a  ]:)crformance  I  had  viewed  these  stunts 
as  jvst  bits  of  marvellous  oriental  magic,  but  now  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  genuine  feats  and  not  faked. 

Were  it  a  mere  trick  they  would  doubtless  try  and  capitalize  on 
it  by  going  on  the  stage.  But  this  they  refuse  to  do  because  the  acts 
to  them  are  part  of  their  religious  ceremony  and  to  commercialize 
them  would  be  a  sacrilege.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Sheikh  Ahmed- 
el-Rifai,  dervishes  throughout  the  entire  Near  East  have  been  seek- 
ing a  mystic  union  with  the  divinity  in  this  way.  These  are  holy 
and  long-established  exercises  that  have  been  recognized  for  cen- 
turies. 

They  serve  no  political  or  social  purpose  whatever,  but  are 
strictly  disciplinary  and  devotional.  The  mysteries  are  revealed  to 
others  only  through  oral  instruction  and  solely  by  the  leader.  Only 
after  the  power  has  been  granted  by  the  leader  in  this  way  can  one 
do  these  exotic  and  mystifying  accomplishments. 

Just  what  spiritual  values  or  how  these  spiritual  values  are  ob- 
tained in  these  mystic  orders  is  puzzling.  According  to  some,  the 
repetition  of  names  somehow  incites  the  Presence  of  the  Deity,  and 
His  Presence  in  turn  prodrces  ecstacy  and  through  that  ecstacy 
comes  the  coveted  illumination  and  union.  The  sign  of  ecstacy 
among  the  Rifaiya  order  is  manifested  in  the  ability  to  eat  fire  and 
glass  and  afilict  the  body  without  barm  or  injury.  We  from  the 
West  have  much  to  learn  from  these  oriental  customs  which  we, 
through  ignorance,  have  so  long  ridiculed  ;  we  are  indebted  to  these 
modest  leaders  of  occult  science. 

The  dervishes  dispersed  as  informally  as  they  had  entered  sing- 
ing in  receding  mournful  rhythmic  monotone  that  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage from  the  Koran : 

La  IllaJia  ill  Allah .... 

"There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 


THE  DEX'ELOPMEXT  OF  CURSING 

BY   BERNARD    E.    MELAND 

CURSIXG,  like  many  another  ostracized  practice  of  the  present 
da} ,  once  served  a  legitimate  social  function.  With  the  passing 
of  a  vivid  supernatrralism,  however,  the  potency  of  the  curse  van- 
ished. ^^'ithort  that  potency,  the  curse  was  no  longer  effective  as  an 
instrument  of  social  control  and  consequently  degenerated  into  a 
social  outcast.  At  one  time  it  commanded  the  awe  of  assembled  mul- 
titudes, accompanied  wedding  feasts,  the  season's  sowing,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  all  high  functions  of  human  society ;  but  today,  the  curse 
wanders  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  lurking  among  cornrades-in- 
harm,  intonating  the  uncensored  enthusiasms  of  prairie  base-ball 
games  and  college  dormitories — only  a  vestige  of  its  bygone  self. 
To  relate  the  story  of  the  curse  fully  would  require  observing 
the  cultural  evolutions  of  every  land,  for  what  people  have  not  been 
given  to  cursing?  Like  the  blessing,  the  curse  found  its  way  into  the 
social  customs  of  every  level  of  civilization  from  primitive  to  modern 
man.  Perhaps  no  custom  has  persisted  more  successfully  through 
these  changing  stages  of  social  evolution  than  the  curse.  A  glance 
at  its  development  will  help  to  understand  why. 

I.    CURSING  AMONG  PRIMITIVES 

Our  study  is  an  adventure,  for  to  find  the  thread  roots  of  the 
practice  of  cursing  we  shall  have  to  grope  our  way  back  into  the  be- 
witching wonder-world  of  the  primitive — the  land  of  thrill  and  ter- 
ror. His  V  as  a  hard,  treacherous  world :  thunderstorms  with  their 
deafening  blasts  and  crackling  streaks  of  fire ;  the  dark,  threatening, 
funnel  clouds  of  tornadoes:  roaring  winds;  rushing  waters;  hungry 
beasts  in  deep,  dense  forests  !  These  were  the  headliners  of  the  primi- 
tive man's  work-a-day  world.  And  he  had  to  live  amid  them,  for 
they  were  the  normal  happenings  within  his  immediate  environment. 
Yet,  not  all  was  terror :  The  thrill  of  the  dawn  !  The  sun  !  The  cap- 
tured prey!  These  warmed  his  spirit  and  strengthened  his  eager- 
ness to  fight  on  and  to  conquer  the  terrors.  But  always  he  was  fac- 
ing tension  ;  and  tension  will  find  release  in  excited  movements.  Con- 
sequently his  life  was  hiding,  peering,  jumping,  running,  shouting, 
struggling!  Sometimes  death!  But  often  victory.  Then  it  was 
lea])ing,  dancing,  shouting  for  joy !    What   w'e  need  to  see  here  is 
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that  priiiiitixe  man  was  cxtrenit-ly  sensitive  to  his  suri'Dinuhngs ; 
consequent!}',  whenever  he  came  into  contact  with  that  environment 
he  was  forced  into  emetic nal  outbursts.  Kij^ht  here  is  how  and  where 
cursing  began. 

The  AustraHan  savage  returned  from  a  successful  hunt,  finly  to 
find  his  quarters  ravaged,  his  wife  and  children  murdered.  In  frenzy 
and  grief  he  clenched  his  fists  and  exploded  with  sounds  that  were 
n-eant  to  threaten  whoever  brought  him  this  tragedy.  It  may  ha\e 
been  sheer  emotional  outburst,  but  it  gave  release,  and  relief,  to  the 
wronged  primitive. 

Now  carrying  these  same  outer  conditions  into  the  social  en- 
vironment of  the  group  where  tragedies  such  as  we  have  related 
occur  and  recur,  we  may  imagine  such  outbursts  taking  place  simul- 
taneously with  a  fatal  happening  in  the  enemy's  cam])  toward  which 
the  o.utburst  had  been  directed.  x*\n  epidemic  of  disease  may  have  set 
in.  or  the  chief  might  have  died  of  appendicitis.  Immediately  the  out- 
burst of  cursing  became  correlated  with  the  doom  of  the  ones  ac- 
cursed. This  was  especially  true  in  a  conflict  between  warring  tribes, 
when  cursing  and  disaster  were  most  likel}-  to  occur  simultaneously. 
Inevitably  the  two  were  believed  to  be  related,  and  the  sensitive 
savage  mind  caught  the  significance. 

This  marks  an  interesting  transition,  for  once  the  curse  became 
recognized  as  an  instrument  of  power,  it  passed  into  a  new  period  of 
development.  We.  of  course,  would  be  "sophisticating"  primitive 
man  too  much  if  we  imagined  that  he  sat  down  to  philosophize  about 
how  the  curse  might  have  this  objective  effect.  His  response  was 
simply  mana!  I  iving  am^'dst  so  uncanny  and  threatening  an  environ- 
ment, primitive  fo^k  were  cons^antlv  made  aware  of  the  "mysterium 
tremendum"  aboi't  them,  .^nd  alwavs  this  potency — incarnated  in 
the  objects  of  nat're:  the  moving  clords,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the 
waterfall,  the  beast — seemed  to  be  directing  itself  against  man.  It 
was  power  that  at  once  roused  him  to  fear,  vet  thrilled  him  !  They 
were  danger!    They  were  mana! 

Similarly,  certain  men  within  the  grouj)  disclosed  this  super- 
natural power.  ^Mingling  together  in  tribal  association,  individuals 
manifested  varying  degrees  of  impressiveness.  Certain  ones  coui- 
niaiidcd  or  aroused  attention.  In  some  way  they  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  group's  consciousness.  To  the  primitive  man  the 
experience  of  personality  was  iiiaiia!   Everv  man  came  to  have  some 
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degree  of  that  potency:    leaders  more  than  followers,  parents  more 
than  children,  and  so  on. 

In  the  primitive  man's  experience,  this  mana-power  was  thought 
to  be  transmissible.  By  a  thought  or  a  word  one  was  able  to  pro- 
ject his  wish.   Frazer  writes  : 

Among  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  the  rudest  savages,  as 
to  whom  we  possess  accurate  information,  magic  is  universally 
practiced.  .  .  .Roughly  speaking,  all  men  in  Australia  are  ma- 
gicians. .  .  .Everybody  fancies  he  can  influence  his  fellows  or 
the  course  of  events  by  sympathetic  magic. 

So  established  was  this  belief  in  the  power  of  projected  mana 
that  cases  were  known  where  men,  when  they  learned  that  they  were 
cursed,  died  of  sheer  fright. 

II.    CURSING  IN   ITS  ORGANIZED  STAGE 

Once  the  objective  power  of  the  curse  became  recognized,  the 
next  step  of  utilization  followed.  The  curse  then  passed  from  a  mere 
outburst  of  emotion  in  its  organized  stage  where  both  the  individual 
and  the  group  appropriated  it  as  a  weapon  against  enemies.  Primi- 
tive man  made  ready  use  of  the  curse  for  avenging  wrongs  imposed 
upon  him.  Associated  with  this  use  of  the  curse  was  the  belief  that 
the  property  of  a  person  was,  in  effect,  the  person  himself.  Con- 
sequently, to  abuse  his  property,  or  an  image  of  his  likeness,  was  to 
impose  the  curse  efifectively  upon  the  person  himself.  Here  the  curse 
assumed  a  ritualistic  form.  In  addition  to  projecting  the  potency  by 
way  of  thought  or  word,  the  physical  experience  of  abuse  was  pan- 
tomined.  The  Maori,  for  example,  may  call  any  object  by  the  name 
of  his  enemy,  and  then  proceed  to  abuse  it.  In  so  doing,  he  believes, 
he  effects  the  curse  upon  that  enemy.  A  Malay  charm  runs  as  follows : 

Take  parings  of  nails,  hair,  eyebrows,  spittle,  etc.,  of  your 
intended  victim,  enough  to  represent  every  part  of  his  person 
and  then  make  them  up  into  his  likeness  with  wax  from  a  de- 
serted bees'  comb.  Scorch  the  figure  slowly  by  holding  it  over 
a  lamp  every  night  for  seven  nights,  and  say :  "It  is  not  wax 
that  I  am  scorching,  it  is  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen  of  So-and- 
So  that  I  scorch."  After  the  seventh  time  burn  the  figure,  and 
your  victim  will  die.^ 

Sometimes  the  curse  involved  an  elaborate  ceremony  such  as  the 
Malay  charm  just  quoted,  but  frequently  it  was  more  direct.  The 
Evil  Eye  illustrates  this   form.    Tremearne   has  recorded  a   rather 

I  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Tliird  Edition,  I,  p.  57. 
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late  development  of  this  tendency  among  the  Hausa  Colonies.-  The 
I  lausa  Colonies,  he  says,  have  an  elaborate  collection  of  charms  and 
devices  for  breaking  the  cnrse  of  an  ill-wisher.  The  great  causes  of 
fear  to  the  Hansa  in  Tunis  are  the  Evil  Eye  (mugun  ido)  and  the 
Evil  Mouth  (miigu)i  baki).  Each  of  these  is  regarded  as  an  occult 
force  residing  in  an  evil  wisher.    He  relates  the  following  story : 

Khadejia.  .  .  .was  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  Gidan  Yara 
(House  of  the  Young  Spirits),  and  as  she  had  had  a  bad  attack 
of  fever — for  which  T  was  giving  her  quinine — she  had  not 
been  out  for  several  days.  She  had  a  gold  fish  (of  which  she 
was  very  fond)  in  a  glass  bowl  upon  a  chest  of  drawers.  One 
afternoon,  one  of  the  other  priestesses,  Araba,  came  to  call, 
and  said,  "Why  do  you  not  come  up  to  the  temple,  do  you  ex- 
pect everyone  to  come  down  to  you?" 

This  was  all  that  passed,  for  I  saw  them  meet  and  part, 
apparently  good  friends.  But  it  was  quite  enough.  When  I 
came  the  next  day,  the  gold-fish  was  dead,  and  that  was  a  clear 
case  of  mugun  bakif' 

Any  number  of  charms  against  evil-wishing  are  obtainable  in 
Tunis :  a  string  of  cowries  around  the  arm  wards  ofif  the  evil  eye, 
for  the  glance  is  thought  to  be  lost  amongst  the  shells.  A  piece  of 
string  (generally  double)  tied  around  the  wrist  or  ankle  is  believed 
to  be  a  charm  against  pain.  Henna  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  pre- 
ventative against  evil :  likewise  paint  on  the  face.  Tremearne  records 
the  following  formula   for  counteracting  an  evil-wish : 

If  you  know  that  you  have  been  afifected  by  an  evil-wisher, 
take  a  piece  of  the  root  of  the  jiga  tree,  pound  it  up,  and  then 
mix  with  w^ater,  knead  into  a  lump  and  eat  it. 

Another  excellent  method  is  to  touch  the  naked  body,  especially  that 
of  a  child,  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Numerous  other  formulas  are  given 
by  Tremearne.'* 

The  individual  use  of  the  curse  soon  incurred  the  taboo  of  the 
group,  for  as  social  organization  perfected  its  control  in  the  group, 
it  tended  to  regard  all  such  uncontrolled  practices  as  possible  dangers 
to  group  life,  and  consequently  as  anti-social.  The  positive  basis  for 
discountenancing  the  private  use  of  the  curse,  however,  centered  in 
the  development  of  social  morality.  .\s  the  group  came  to  locate  jus- 
tice objectively  in  its  gods,  the  effectiveness  of  the  curse  likewise 
came  to  be  dependent  upon  the  verdict  of  just  gods.    That  is  to  say, 

-A.  J.  N.  Tremearne.  Hausa  Suf^cfstifiotis  and  Customs. 

^Ibid.  p.  173ff. 

•^Tremearne,  The  Ban  of  the  Bori,  Chapter  XIII. 
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the  power  of  the  curse,  instead  of  residing,  as  a  magical  automaton, 
in  the  spoken  curse,  capable  of  effecting  its  own  folly,  now  became 
a  current  of  thought  directed  toward  the  gods,  persuading  them  to 
eff'ect  harm  toward  the  enemy. 

But  at  this  point  the  social  conscience  interfered  to  save  the 
gods  from  conspiring  with  evil-wishers.  Social  justice  reversed  the 
boomerang  and  made  the  curser  accursed.  Consequently  when  the 
code  of  social  morality  was  written,  the  curser  became  an  offender 
of  group  morality,  and  was,  in  turn,  subjected  to  the  curse  ceremony 
of  society.  The  condemning  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  illustrate 
this  development. 

III.     THE  CURSE  AS  A  BLESSING 

Society  made  ready  use  of  the  curse.  The  notion  that  one  was 
able  to  project  a  certain  helpful  or  harmful  potency  by  cursing  stimu- 
lated interest  in  formulating  cursing  ceremonies  for  specified  oc- 
casions. Strange  to  say,  in  earlier  societies  the  curse  ceremony  served 
a  beneficent  function.  It  was  regarded  as  extremely  useful  to  the 
farmer  as  a  means  of  compelling  rain  to  come.  In  the  Shalpur  dis- 
trict of  the  Punjab,  Frazer  reports  that  it  is  customary  in  time  of 
draught  to  spill  a  pot  of  filth  on  the  threshold  of  a  notorious  old 
shrew,  in  order  that  the  fluent  streams  of  foul  language  in  which 
she  vents  her  feelings  may  accelerate  the  lingering  rain.'"'  In  Dubraj- 
pur,  a  village  in  the  Birbhum  district  of  Bengal,  when  rain  has  been 
looked  for  in  vain,  people  will  throw  dirt  or  filth  on  the  houses  of 
their  neighbors,  who,  in  turn,  will  abuse  them  for  doing  so. 

Cursing  was  also  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  growing  of  crops. 
When  a  Greek  farmer  sowed  cummin,  he  had  to  curse  and  swear, 
or  the  crop  would  not  turn  out  well.^*  A  similar  custom  was  observed 
by  Roman  farmers  when  sowing  rue  and  basil."  And  hedge  doctors 
in  ancient  Greece  prescribed  the  rule  that  when  one  cut  black  helle- 
bore, he  should  face  eastward  and  curse. ''^  At  Lindus,  Frazer  writes, 
it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  one  or  two  plough  oxen  to  Hercules 
"with  curses  and  imprecations."  This  custom  had  good  mythological 
explanation.  The  legend  is  told  that  Hercules  one  day  siezed  the 
oxen  of  a  ])loiighman  and  roasted  it  for  his  own  delicious  use.  The 
owner,  unable  to  defend  his  beast,  stood  afar  off  and  "vented  his 

•"Frazer,  Goldcu  Bojif^h  /,  p.  278. 
f'Frazer,  of^.  cit.  ITI.  p.  281. 
'Ibid. 
><Ibid. 
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anoer  in  a  tDrrent  of  abuse  and  execration."  Hercules  receixed  the 
cursin^t;^  with  a  roar  of  la'-.^hter,  and  tliereupon  a])])ointed  him  his 
priest  and  commanded  him  always  to  sacrifice  with  the  very  same 
execrations  for  "he  had  never  chned  better  in  his  Hfc."-' 

The  curse  was  used  ceremonially  for  other  occasional  ])urposes, 
such  as  hunting,  fishinf^,  and  even  in  formal  ceremonies  such  as  mar- 
riai^^-e.  Here  the  cm-se  w^as  believerl  to  have  been  an  efTective  means 
of  hestowine^  g-ood  luck.  I'razer  tells  of  the  custom  in  the  Inrlian 
district  of  Behar  : 

People  who  accompany  a  marriaf?e  procession  to  the  bride's 
house  are  often  foully  abi^sed  bv  the  women  of  the  bride's 
family  in  the  belief  that  this  contributes  to  the  ^ood  fortune 
of  the  newly  married  pair. 

Xrmerous  other  incidents  mieht  be  cited  to  illustrate  how  widespread 
the  curse  served  as  a  blessing. ^*^' 

i\'.   Till':  cuRSF.  AS  .\  defex.se  teciixiouk 

At  ceremonies  preceding  a  battle  among  primitive  groups,  a  spear 
was  pointed  toward  the  enemy  while  a  curse  was  sung.  In  this  man- 
ner the  curse  was  projected  against  the  expectant  foe.  As  the  war- 
riors went  out  to  battle,  the  women-folk  carried  on  a  long  distant  at- 
tack by  continually  cursing  the  enemy. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  similar  technique  is  recorded  in  He- 
brew history:  When  Israel  was  fighting  with  Amalek  in  Rephidim, 
Moses  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 
^^'hen  Moses  held  up  his  hands,  Israel  prevailed  :  and  when  he  let 
down  his  hand.  Amalek  prevailed.^ i  The  techni(|ue  worked  so  ef- 
fectively, the  story  tells  fs.  that  thev  seated  Moses  upon  a  stone  and 
had  Aaron  and  Hur  stand  by.  one  on  each  side  of  him.  to  hold  up 
his  hands.  They  continued  in  that  jwsture  "until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun.  .  .  .And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  peo])le  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword."i- 

These  incidents  represent  the  organized  control  of  this  projected 
mana.  The  early  curses  had  the  "savage  heartiness"^-"' — the  emotional 
force  or  outburst  was  the  projection  of  the  mana.    In  that  case,  the 

^Ihid.  pp.  281-82. 

io/Z7(W.  pp.  278ff. 

'i-'^Exodus  17:11. 

'^^Exodus  17:12-13. 

loGrimm.  Tcitt.  Mxtli.  IV.  1690. 
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mere  expression  of  the  curse  or  wish  carried  the  potency  and  the  ef- 
fect. When  it  became  ceremoniaHzed,  however,  the  form  was  every- 
thing, i"*    Hence  the  importance  of  holding  np  Moses'  hands. 

V.    THE   CURSE   AS  AN    INSTRUMENT   OF    SOCIAL   CONTROL 

The  group  appropriated  the  curse  most  readily  and  completely 
as  a  means  of  penalizing  and  thus  controlling  its  offenders.  This  de- 
velopment came  about  very  naturally.  We  noted  above  how  primi- 
tive man  recognized  the  mana  power  in  his  fellow  associates — how 
in  varying  degrees,  different  persons  impressed  him  with  the  power 
of  their  personality.  The  relation  of  the  curse-power  to  the  status 
of  the  curser  is  significant  in  the  development  of  the  curse  as  a  so- 
cial control,  for  it  was  throrgh  the  overhead  organization  of  the  group 
that  cursing  became  formalized  into  an  effective  technique.  Among 
primitive  folk,  group  status  increased  mana  power ;  hence  the  tribe 
leaders  were  more  effective  and  more  dangerous  cursers  than  the 
average  group  member.  T^ikewise,  on  the  basis  of  status,  the  elders' 
curses  were  more  efficatious  than  the  youth's.  Among  the  Tongans. 
if  the  one  cursed  is  superior  to  the  one  who  curses,  the  curse  has  no 
effect.i^  Among  the  Hebrews,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long"  had  a  very  practical  significance,  for  to 
evoke  the  parental  curse  might  have  meant  fatal  consequences. 

The  blessing-  of  the  father  likewise  imparted  the  highest  potency. 
The  familiar  story  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob  instead  of  Esau  illustrates 
this  custom  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  blessing 
was  automatic  and  irrevocable.  Once  it  had  been  bestowed  it  could 
not  be  recalled.  This  belief  has  been  current  among  other  tribes  and 
peoples  as  well.  A  legend  is  told  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hausa 
states  that  closely  resembles  the  biblical  story : 

Bawo  (from  Bornu),  after  having  killed  the  snake  which 
prevented  the  people  drinking,  had  married  Umma  (or  Daura) 
the  queen  of  the  city  of  Daura,  and  had  had  a  son,  (called 
Kachi  in  one  version,  Bawo  in  another)  by  her,  and  other 
children  by  a  concubine,  namely  Kano,  Daure,  and  Yabuwu. 
When  they  had  grown  up,  Bawo  summoned  them  to  bless 
them,  and  he  told  Kachi  to  come  in  the  evening,  intending  to 
give  him  the  "bottle  of  dyeing"  (i.e.,  the  magic  flask  contain- 
ing the  charm  of  blessing  which  would  make  him  supreme  in 
that  handicraft).  But  Kano,  who  was  hiding,  heard  this,  and 
came  first,  and  said  "Here  I  am  Father."  So  Bawo,  who  was 
blind,  took  the  bottle  of  dyeing,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  that  is 

i4E.R.E.  art.  by  E.   Crawley. 

1  "'Mariner,  Tonga  Islands,  ii.238. 
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the  reason  why  Kano  dyes  are  so  much  better  than  those  of 
any  other  city.  Then  Kachi  arrived  and  said  to  his  father, 
"Here  I  am,"  and  l>awo  said,  "What !  was  it  not  you  to  whom 
I  gave  the  bottle?  Kano  has  already  been  here,"  and  he  gave 
him  (not  being  able  to  recall  the  bottle  of  dyeing)  hre  in  order 
that  he  might  set  alight  to  the  bush,  his  country  to  extend  over 
all  the  space  which  the  fire  burnst,  and  all  this  became  Kat- 
sina.i^ 

The  Scots  have  a  proverb :  "A  f aither's  blessin  bigs  the  toun ;  a 
mither's  curse  can  ding  it  doun."i"  In  (Ireece,  Plato  says  that  "the 
curses  of  parents  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  mighty  against  their  children 
as  no  others  are."^'^  The  Koreans  hold  that  the  curses  and  disgrace 
in  this  life  and  the  hottest  in  hell  are  penalties  of  the  disobedient 
child. 

The  ofificial  power  of  public  cursing  fell  to  certain  appointed  au- 
thorities, who  by  virtue  of  their  position,  were  supposedly  endowed 
with  more  mana.  Thus,  among  the  Bororos,  the  blessing  of  maize, 
game,  and  fish  was  believed  most  effective  when  made  by  the  medi- 
cine man.i-^  Shel  a  in  Arabia  had  priestly  kings  who  were  the  "Bles- 
sers"  at  all  public  functions.  Their  blessings  provided  for  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  weather,  abundance  of   fruits,  etc.-'* 

Interesting  accounts  are  given  illustrating  the  rse  of  the  curse 
as  an  instrument  of  social  control.   For  example: 

A  Sema  village  curses  a  man  by  calling  out  his  name  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  villagers,  and  then  they  all  spit  in 
unison.    This  constitutes  an  effective  curse.- ^ 

The  Angami  Xagas  have  a  special  service  which  is  called  the  Com- 
mination  service  on  the  day  of  penna. 

This  service  is  held  to  curse  some  unfortunate  who  has 
given  offence.  The  Kemova  gets  up  before  the  assembled  clan, 
all  the  children  being  present,  and  announces  that  So-and-So 
has  done  such  and  such  a  deed,  wdiereon  the  people  answer, 
"Sa!  Sa !  Let  him  die!  Let  him  die!"  This  curse  is  believed 
to  be  a  powerful  one,  and  to  strengthen  it  further  a  branch  of 
green  leaves  is  put  up  to  represent  the  person  cursed  and 
everyone  hurls  spears  of  wood  or  bamboo  at  the  bough  with 
such  expressions  as  Let  him  die — Kill  so-and-so.  and   every 

l*iAJ.X.  Trcmcarr.c.  op.  cit.  pp.   140-41. 
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sort  of  abuse.    The  spears  are  left  where  they  he,  the  bough 
withers  and  the  subject  of  the  curse  dies  hkewise.--     ' 

This  performance  is  also  held  to  be  effective  even  when  the 
name  of  the  culprit  is  unknown.  Hutton  indicates  that  he  has  known 
it  resorted  to  "in  a  case  where  a  man  of  Cheswezuma  was  thought 
to  have  died  as  a  result  of  poison  administered  by  someone  unknown. 
So  too  a  ceremony  of  this  sort,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Cat  Gen- 
ua, is  observed  among  Chakrima."'--' 

Public  cursing  was  a  recognized  ceremony  among  the  Hebrews. 
As  may  be  observed  in  the  biblical  record,  complete  provisions  were 
made  by  Moses  for  the  public  cursing  of  offenders : 

And  Moses  charged  the  people.  ..  .saying,  These  shall 
stand  iipon  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are 
passed  over  the  Jordon :  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Juda,  and 
Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  And  these  shall  stand 
upon  Mount  Ebal  for  the  curse :  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher, 
and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  And  the  Levites  shall  an- 
swer, "Cursed  be  the  man,"-"^ 

and  there  follows  a  list  of  a  dozen  curses. 

In  the  hands  of  the  state  official,  cursing  became  an  effective  in- 
strument of  the  state  for  controlling  the  populace.  Gradually  it  w^as 
taken  over  by  law  and  became  the  form  of  retribution.  Likewise, 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  cursing  came  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  the  church  for  controlling  its  people,  viz,  excommunication  and 
papal  bulls. 

The  oath  is  a  direct  development  of  the  conditional  curse.  Each 
of  the  bargaining  parties  invoked  upon  himself  a  curse  that  should 
befall  him  if  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  transaction.  The 
law  court  soon  found  it  useful  for  compelling  criminals  and  wit- 
nesses to  "tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Originally  the 
power  of  the  self-invoked  curse  was  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  penalizing  effect.  But  when  cursing  lost  its  charm,  the  law 
had  to  reinforce  the  so-help-me-God  ritual  with  a  penalty  for  per- 
jury. The  mysterious  niana  potency  of  the  curse  is  gone ;  yet  the 
form  renains,  and  it,  in  turn  becomes  significant. 

-'-7 /'/■(/. 
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15V    EDWARD    H.    HUMK,    M.D. 
THE  EVOLUTION    OF    MEDICINE   IN   CHINA 

IT  IS  commonly  believed  that  C"hincse  medicine  be^an  to  take 
formal  shape  at  least  twenty-seven  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
As  in  every  other  early  civilization.  relijL,don  and  astroloj^y,  super- 
stition and  witchcraft,  were  curiously  mert,^ed  with  the  profes- 
sion of  healing-.  Priests  and  sorcerers  dominated  it.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  Chinese  ideograph  for  medicine  which  consists 
of  a  cjuiver  and  a  spear  surmounting  a  symbol  representing  a  witch 
and  a  wizard.  With  the  passage  of  time,  the  witch  symbol  was  re- 
placed by  the  symbol  for  a  jar  of  wine,  indicating  the  introduction 
of  alcoholic  decoctions  into  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  entirelv  prob- 
able that  a  study  of  other  Chinese  characters  will  throw  further  light 
on  the  evolution  of  the  indigenous  system  of  medicine. 

Conscious  of  this  admixture  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  with  the 
art  of  healing,  the  thoughtful  in  China  have  never  been  willing  to 
commit  their  relatives  to  the  care  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be  un- 
trained and  superstitious.  Thus  it  arose  that  the  family  became,  and 
still  remains,  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  indicated  by  the  physician.  For  many  cen- 
turies, the  intellectuals  of  China  have  read  the  really  classical  medi- 
cal works  as  they  have  read  classical  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
and  poetry.  They  have  been  better  informed  as  to  the  classical  medi- 
cal authorities  than  the  average  physician  whom  they  might  sum- 
mon. I  have  often  been  subjected  to  such  questioning  l)y  the  family 
court  as  would  astonish  and  repel  the  average  American  phvsician. 
After  examining  a  patient  and  giving  my  verdict,  with  an  outline 
of  the  procedure  proposed,  I  have  seen  the  family  court  sit  in  con- 
ference to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  suggestions  offered. 
Alore  than  this,  following  the  custom  of  centuries.  I  have  seen  the 
family  send  for  one  consultant  after  another,  finally  deciding  for 
itself  between  the  diagnoses  suggested  and  the  treatment  outlined. 
No  family  in  old  China  ever  put  tlie  patient  under  the  care  of  a 
single  phvsician.  but  always  reserved  to  itself  the  final  decision  as 
to  action  in  the  patient's  behalf. 

*Reprinted  from  Ainials  of  Medical  History,  published  by  Paul  B.  Hoeber. 
Tnc,  New  York. 
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The  development  of  Chinese  medicine  has  been  sketched  for 
us  with  great  ilkimination  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Wang  of  Hangchow.  He 
divides  its  history  into  four  periods,  and  for  convenience  I  shall 
follow  his  outline. 

THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD  (dOVVN  TO  lOOO  B.C.) 

Much  that  is  said  of  this  era  is  legendary,  as  we  have  no  depend- 
able records.  Three  names,  however,  are  held  in  the  highest  regard. 
The  ancient  period  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Emperor 
Shen  Xung  who  reigned  about  2737  b.c.  He  is  universally  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  Chinese  materia  medica.  Every  one  knows 
that  "Shen  Nung  daily  tasted  a  hundred  herbs."  Naturally,  he  is 
called  "the  father  of  medicine."  Following  him  reigned  Hwang  Ti 
who,  in  association  with  one  of  his  ministers,  is  said  to  have  written 
the  famous  "Classic  of  Internal  Medicine."  Upon  this  classic  is 
built  up  most  of  the  medical  literature  of  China  and  it  still  stands 
as  the  universally  accepted  medical  authority  throughout  the  land. 
A  French  translation  has  been  made  by  Dabry.  The  third  member 
of  that  early  distinguished  trio  was  I  Yin,  an  able  prime  minister 
who  lived  about  1800  b.c,  and  who  is  credited  with  being  the  orig- 
inator of  medicinal  decoctions. 

THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD  (  lOOO  B.C.  TO  ABOUT  A.D.  lOOO) 

During  this  era,  literature  and  art,  philosophy  and  government, 
religion  and  medicine,  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  development. 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  Laotze  and  Moti,  lived  at  this  time.  Un- 
fortunately, philosophic  reflection  and  subtle  debate  characterized 
the  period  rather  than  experimental  progress.  In  this  period  there 
arose,  also,  the  two  doctrines  which  form  the  basis  of  Chinese  medi- 
cine. The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  primary  principles,  Yang 
and  Yin.  From  these  two  principles  everything  in  nature  is  supposed 
to  arise.  They  represent,  in  antithesis,  the  male  and  the  female  ele- 
ment, hea\'en  and  earth,  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  life  and  death, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  strength  and  weakness,  positive  and  negative, 
and  other  contrasting  forces.  We  still  know  far  too  little  of  that  dim 
distance  when,  in  widely  separated  areas  of  Asia,  philosophic  reflec- 
tion gave  rise  to  so  many  related  ideas. 

The  second  doctrine  is  that  of  the  five  elements  in  nature,  name- 
ly, metal,  wood,  water,  fire,  and  earth.  The  human  body  is  described 
as  made  up  of  these  elements  in  harmonious  proportions,  health  re- 
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maining  while  the  proportions  are  normally  adjusted,  and  disease 
following  if  the  halance  is  disturbed.  Corresponding  with  these  five 
elements  are  the  five  major  organs:  spleen,  liver,  heart,  lungs,  and 
kidneys.  These  elements  and  organs  are  related,  furthermore,  in  a 
complex  scheme,  to  the  five  planets,  the  five  colors,  the  five  tastes, 
the  five  climates,  etc. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  classical  era,  probably  about  250 
H.C.,  there  lived  a  famous  practitioner,  Pien  Chiao.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  rse  narcotic  drugs,  administering  them  in  wine. 
This  made  it  possible  for  him  to  undertake  certain  surgical  opera- 
tions. No  higher  honor  can  be  j^aid  a  ph}sician  in  China  today  than 
to  call  him  a  living  Pien  Chiao. 

During  this  period,  lasting  about  two  thousand  years,  certain 
medical  procedures  came  into  common  use,  the  two  most  important 
being  massage  and  acupuncture.  While  massage  was  practiced  in 
China  from  the  earliest  days,  it  was  not  till  about  600  a.d.  that  it 
gained  recognition  as  a  definite  department  of  medical  science.  A 
special  chair,  under  a  special  professor,  was  then  established  in  the 
imperial  medical  school.  The  publications  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  No  one  who  has  lived  in  a  Chinese  city  will  fail  to 
recognize  the  familiar  sound  of  the  gong  struck  by  the  blind  mas- 
seur who  roams  the  streets  at  night,  hoping  to  be  called  in  to  ad- 
minister the  treatment  in  which  he  is  so  adept.  Acupuncture  is  also 
an  ancient  Chinese  practice.  It  extended  early  to  Japan,  was  brought 
from  there  to  Europe  by  a  Dutch  surgeon  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  was  particularly  valued  in  France  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  copper  model  of  the 
human  body  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Peking,  pierced 
with  367  holes  at  the  points  where  acupuncture  may  be  performed. 
Paper  is  pasted  over  the  figure  and  the  student  of  acupuncture  i? 
required  to  practice  needling  so  as  to  acquire  accuracy  in  striking  the 
spots  where  treatment  may  be  safely  given.  In  nearly  everv  pro- 
vincial capital  as  well  as  in  some  smaller  towns,  less  formal  models 
of  the  body  are  to  be  found,  some  pierced  with  arrows  at  the  points 
where  acupuncture  is  safe. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  secure  cadavers  for  anatomical  teaching 
in  China  realize  how  reverence  for  the  dead  has  nnde  Ivman  dis- 
section practically  impossible.  Only  recently  has  opposition  to  ana- 
tomical study  weakened.    It  is  reported,  however,  that  early  in  the 
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Christian  era  certain  criminals  were  killed  and  dissected,  measure- 
ments of  the  internal  organs  made,  and  bamboo  sticks  inserted  into 
the  blood  vessels  to  trace  their  course.  Certainly  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  distinctly  foreshadowed  at  least  two  thousand  years 
before  the  time  of  William  Harvey.  Consider  the  following  passage 
from  the  Classic  of  Internal  ]\Tedicine : 

All  the  blood  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  heart.  The 
twelve  blood  vessels  are  deeply  hidden  between  the  muscles 
and  cannot  be  seen.  Only  those  on  the  outer  ankles  are  visible 
because  there  is  nothing  to  cover  them  in  these  places.  All 
other  blood  vessels  that  are  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are 
veins.  The  harmful  effects  of  wind  and  rain  enter  the  sys- 
tem first  through  the  skin,  being  then  conveyed  to  the  capil- 
laries. When  these  are  full,  the  blood  goes  to  the  veins  and 
these  in  turn  empty  into  the  big  vessels.  The  blood  current 
flows  continuously  in  a  circle  and  never  stops. 

Whatever  the  achievements  of  Chinese  medicine  prior  to  the 
second  century  b.c,  its  real  progress  began  with  the  Han  dynasty. 
Dr.  Wang  well  says  that  its  scientific  advancement  centers  in  the 
three  figures : 

(a)  Tsang  Krng  who  lived  about  170  b.c.  and  left  a  reputation 
for  his  detailed  clinical  case  records,  twenty-five  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  ten  of  them  the  records  of  fatal  cases. 

(b)  Chang  Chung-king  who  lived  about  195  a.d.  His  eminence 
as  a  physician  was  widely  recognized  and  he  even  held  office  for  a 
time  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Changsha.  Chang's  work  on  typhoid 
fever  is  one  of  China's  great  medical  classics.  The  descriptions  of 
the  malady  are  clear,  although  other  diseases  than  typhoid  are  evi- 
dently included  in  some  of  the  clinical  observations.  In  this  treatise 
it  is  noteworthy  that  only  a  few  potent  drugs  are  recommended,  to 
be  used  singly,  instead  of  the  shot  gun  prescriptions  favored  by  the 
ordinary  physicians  of  the  day.  Chang  recommended,  also,  that  ty- 
phoid fever  be  treated  by  cool  baths  as  an  antipyretic  measure,  thus 
antedating  James  Currie  by  some  seventeen  hundred  years.  He 
recommended  the  use  of  enemas  rather  than  cathartics.  Chang  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  clinicians  who  gave  attention  to  physical  signs 
and  symptoms  and  who  carefully  recorded  the  actual  results  follow- 
ing the  administration  of  drugs.  He  was  not  only  a  keen  observer 
of  disease,  but  an  upholder  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
medical  ])rofession.    No  one  else  in  medical  history  could  fairly  be 
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said  to  deserve  the  title  of  the  Hippocrates  of  China. 

(c)  Hna  To,  however,  was  tlie  most  famous  surgeon  in  China's 
history.  It  is  reported  that  with  the  use  of  narcotic  potions  he  was 
able  to  perform  many  operations,  ranging  from  venesection  to  lap- 
arotomy. He  is  said  to  have  excised  the  s])Iccn  and  to  have  done 
resections  of  the  intestines  and  liver. 

Aside  from  the  contributions  of  these  three  distinguished  men, 
physical  diagnosis  became  established  at  this  time,  and  included  four 
methods  ;  observation,  attentive  listening,  interrogation,  and  palpa- 
tion. The  Chinese  physician  certainly  observes  with  severe  scrutiny 
and  can  detect  many  of  the  signs  of  disease  with  singular  accuracy. 
He  seldom  undresses  the  patient,  so  that  his  observations  center 
about  congestion,  pallor,  tumescence,  and  ])ulsation  in  the  head  and 
hands.  His  auscultation  is  neither  aided  by  instruments  nor  per- 
formed with  the  ear  against  the  body.  It  consists  in  attentive  listen- 
ing to  the  patient's  groans,  grunts,  sighs,  and  ejaculations  to  which 
custom  has  given  individuality,  so  that  each  has  a  definite  meaning. 
Interrogation  is  formal  and  tends  to  elicit  answers  in  line  with 
China's  traditional  medical  philosophy,  rather  than  to  provide  ob- 
jective information.  Of  the  four  methods,  the  palpation  of  the  pulse 
is  the  most  studied  and  most  highly  regarded  diagnostic  procedure 
in  China.  Quantities  of  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  pulse,  de- 
scribing the  information  to  be  gained  from  the  several  points  to  be 
palpated  on  the  left  wrist  and  on  the  right  wrist.  It  is  remarakble 
to  watch  a  Chinese  physician  feeling  the  pulse  and  to  observe  the 
keenness  with  which  he  interprets  his  findings.  The  procedure  is 
a  literary  ritual,  undertaken  deliberately  and  reflectively. 

I  remember  seeing  a  Chinese  physician  feel  the  pulse  of  a  western 
professor.  After  careful  palpation,  he  said  without  hesitation  that 
the  patient  was  thoroughly  healthy  except  for  his  lungs  which  ap- 
peared to  be  seriously  below  par.  Singularly  enough,  the  patient  had 
had  pleurisy  with  efifusion  only  a  year  or  two  earlier !  I  have  repeated- 
ly seen  a  Chinese  physician  feel  the  pulse  of  a  patient  and  report  un- 
hesitatingly that  he  was  sufifering  from  nephritis.  Laboratory  ex- 
aminations confirmed  the  diagnosis ! 

Still  further  features  introduced  during  this  classical  period  were 
the  catheter,  formed  of  the  hollow  leaves  of  allium  fistulosum ;  vac- 
cination :  and  organotherapy.  \'accination  is  described  as  having 
been  introduced  by  Prime  Minister  W^ang  about  1000  -\.d.  He  inocu- 
lated his  son  with  the  scab  from  a  patient  who  had  smallpo.x.    He 
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learned  the  method  from  a  priest  who  came  from  O-mei  Shan,  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Western  China.  Other  methods  used  were  to 
take  the  wet  serum  directly  from  pustules,  to  use  a  moistened  scab 
or  powdered  dry  scabs  and  to  wear  the  garment  of  an  infected  per- 
son. A  long  article  appears  in  a  medical  classic  of  this  period  dis- 
cussing minutely  the  choice  of  scabs  and  the  determination  of  per- 
sons suitable  to  receive  inoculation.  Methods  of  inoculation  were 
four,  by  the  needle,  by  blowing  the  powdered  scab  into  the  nostril, 
by  inserting  a  wet  scab  into  the  nostril,  and  by  wearing  an  infected 
garment. 

THE  CONTROVERSTAL  PERIOD   (lITH   AND   I7TH   CENTURIES) 

During  this  epoch  there  appeared  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
monographs  on  particular  diseases.  This  was  particularly  true  dur- 
ing the  Sung  dynasty  which  lasted  three  centuries  and  came  to  an 
end  about  1280  a.d.  Among  the  original  works  we  find  monographs 
on  the  following :  on  Beri-Beri ;  on  the  Care  of  the  Aged,  an  early 
treatise  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  old  people ;  on  Women's  Diseases, 
a  textbook  in  24  volumes  ;  on  Obstetrics,  the  earliest  monograph  on 
this  subject  in  China ;  on  Patholog}%  a  textbook  in  18  volumes  en- 
titled "Three  Courses  of  Diseases"  ;  on  The  Fontanelle,  an  anony- 
mous work  in  2  volumes ;  on  Carbuncle,  together  with  a  nine-volume 
publication  entitled  "Royal  Infirmary  Model  Essays,"  which  is  in 
fact  a  collection  of  examination  papers.  In  addition  to  these  mono- 
graphs, an  Imperial  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine  was  published  during 
the  Sung  dynasty,  compiled  under  orders  of  the  Emperor  by  a  stafif 
of  medical  men.  The  work  was  published  in  200  volumes,  most  of 
which  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  inoculation  against  small  pox  mentioned  above, 
which  was  discovered  in  1022  a.d.,  two  other  features  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  are  worthy  of  note,  namely,  the  establishment  of  medical 
schools  and  the  holding  of  state  medical  examinations,  both  of  which 
began  in  1068  a.d.,  under  the  Emperor  Shen  Tsung.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect  that  at  a  period  only  two  years  after  William  the  Nor- 
man landed  in  England,  when  that  country  was  still  a  long  way  from 
the  organizing  of  its  formal  education,  China  had  made  such  progress 
in  medical  education  and  examination. 

During  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644  a.d.),  the  "Synopsis  of  An- 
cient Herbals"  was  published.  This  important  work  was  compiled 
by  a  district  magistrate  in  Central  China,  and  consists  of  52  books. 
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All  known  works  on  materia  medica,  to  the  number  of  41 
were  consulted,  while  references  to  360  treatises  and  591 
other  scientific  and  historical  works  were  freely  made.  There 
are  71,096  formulae  given  in  this  work  and  the  substances 
enumerated  include  1892  kinds.  These  are  arranged  in  sixty 
great  classes  under  sixteen  orders.  This  treati.se  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  important  books  in  Chinese  medical  litera- 
ture and  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  doctors  as  well  as 
laymen. 

Published  in  1590,  no  medical  reference  book  in  the  western 
world  begins  to  wield  such  influence  in  its  field  as  this  work  on  ma- 
teria medica  does  in  China.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  pharma- 
cological studies,  based  on  suggestions  from  this  and  similar  Chi- 
nese works,  will  enrich  the  world's  knowledge  of  potent  pharmacals. 
We  find  reference  in  this  work,  for  example,  to  a  plant  called  Ma- 
huang,  or  ephedra  vulgaris,  that  grows  wild  on  the  hills  of  North 
China.  The  recently  extracted  alkaloid  ephedrine  occurs  in  this  Chi- 
nese plant,  which  had  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  that  land 
centuries  ago. 

Another  feature  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  the  appearance  of 
syphilis  in  China,  the  source  of  which  has  caused  much  controversy, 
reminding  one  of  the  argument  in  southern  Europe  as  to  whether 
syphilis  came  there  through  French  or  Italian  armies.  Most  Chi- 
nese waiters  maintain  that  it  was  unheard  of  in  China  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  Can- 
ton by  Portuguese  from  India.  "The  descriptions  of  this  disease 
were  very  accurate  and  illuminating  and  in  one  interesting  mono- 
graph, written  in  1631,  the  various  manifestations  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  syphilis  are  mentioned  in  full  detail.'' 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

The  last  of  the  Chinese  imperial  dynasties,  the  Manchu,  came 
into  power  in  16-14.  By  this  time,  \\'esterners  were  alreadv  in  the 
lapd.  the  Portuguese  having  reached  Canton  in  1516.  the  Spaniards 
and  Drtch  a  little  later  and  the  English  in  1622.  I'ndoubtediv  many 
of  the  foreign  commercial  groups  brought  ship's  ph\sicians  with 
them:  while  the  Jesuits,  who  first  appeared  in  Peking  in  1581.  had 
not  a  few  scientists  in  their  number,  men  familiar  with  aspects  of 
botany  and  chemistr}-.  as  well  as  with  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
Some  of  them  received  high  honor  at  the  court  of  K'ang  Hsi,  who 
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came  to  the  throne  in  1662  and  reigned  for  sixty  years.  FaHing"  seri- 
ously ill  with  malaria  in  1698,  he  sent  for  his  Jesuit  friends,  who 
were  reputed  to  have  secured  a  potent  bark  from  Peru,  one  that 
was  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  cases  of  ague.  Much  against  the 
wishes  of  the  court  officials,  the  Emperor  insisted  on  taking  the  bark 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Jesuit  father.  He  was  completely  cured 
and  presented  to  the  religious  order  a  splendid  site  in  the  capital, 
where  one  of  their  largest  cathedrals  now  stands.  More  than  this, 
the  Emperor  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  throughout  his  reign,  many 
medical  publications  being  issued  with  his  approval.  These  were, 
however,  compilations  for  the  most  part,  rather  than  original  works. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  comparative  isolation  against 
the  West,  but  by  1805  an  English  physician.  Dr.  Hobson,  is  reported 
to  have  visited  Canton,  although  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Colledge,  a  physi- 
cian of  the  East  India  Company,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  clinic  there. 

In  May  1806  the  modern  method  of  vaccination  was  introduced 
into  China  via  the  Philippines  and  Macao.  It  is  noteworthy  ''that 
a  century  before  Jenner's  epoch-making  discovery,  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  had  an  idea  of  vaccination,  for  in  the  Synopsis  of  Ancient 
Herbals  the  use  of  cow  fleas  is  described  as  a  method  of  preventing 
smallpox."  It  was  believed  that  the  fleas  of  a  cow  suffering  with 
vaccinia  might  be  used  to  immunize  a  human  individual.  This  treat- 
ment is  said  to  have  become  very  popular. 

By  1844  the  first  Chinese  student,  C.  H.  Wong,  was  ready  to  go 
abroad  for  the  study  of  Western  medicine,  travelling  to  the  United 
States  with  his  schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brown.  After 
studying  here  for  four  years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  received 
his  medical  degree  there  in  1855.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to 
China  and  worked  assiduously  in  hospitals  in  South  China  until  his 
death  in  1878. 

The  first  Western  physician  to  settle  in  Canton  and  to  launch  a 
permanent  hospital  work  was  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
who  reached  China  about  1835  and  is  known  as  the  man  that  "opened 
China  at  the  point  of  the  lancet."  He  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
medical  missionaries,  men  with  the  pioneer  spirit  that  would  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  they  constantly  encoun- 
tered. The  establishment  of  modern  medicine  in  China  is  due,  in 
large  part,  to  their  ceaseless  activity  in  starting  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries and  in  breaking  down  the  almost  universal  suspicion  that 
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met  them  wherever  they  went.  The  old  Chinese  systems  of  medi- 
cine have  been  so  deeply  intrenched  in  the  popular  confidence,  that 
the  countless  inno\ations  proposed  by  the  foreigner  aroused  fear 
and  hostility  that  cost  not  a  few  medical  lives.  Surgery  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  dramatic  aid  the  Western  doctor  used  in  getting 
established  :  and  even  today  the  average  Chinese  citizen,  intellectual 
or  illiterate,  will  tell  you  that  he  has  great  admiration  for  the  sur- 
gical procedures  of  the  foreign  doctor,  but  that  when  it  comes  to 
internal  medicine,  he  believes  the  Chinese  doctor  the  better  able  to 
understand  and  treat  his  malady. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  great  strides  began 
to  be  made  by  modern  medicine.  For  one  thing,  Japan,  which  had 
already  made  German  medicine  its  state  model,  began  to  graduate 
in  its  Grade  b  medical  schools,  numbers  of  alert  young  Chinese.  Re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  this  Japan-trained  group  acquired  po- 
litical influence  and  exerted  it,  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  West- 
ern-trained physicians,  whether  Chinese  or  Westerners.  It  will  take 
half  a  century  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  represented  in 
such  a  situation,  for  the  early  group  that  received  its  medical  train- 
ing in  Japan,  was  unprepared  in  basic  science,  studied  superficially 
while  there,  and  returned  with  little  or  no  clinical  experience  after 
graduation.  Even  today  there  are  two  national  medical  associations, 
one  founded  by  those  trained  in  Japan,  and  the  other  by  those  trained 
either  in  Ei-rope  and  America,  or  under  Western  doctors  who  taught 
them  in  China. 

Berthold  Laufer  of  Chicago  has  placed  us  under  a  great  debt  by 
his  studies  of  Chinese  medicine  and  particularly  by  his  monograph 
entitled  "Sino-Iranica,"  in  which  he  describes  the  exchanges  be- 
tween ancient  Iran  and  China,  of  material  products  such  as  silk,  bam- 
boo, etc.,  as  weU  as  pharmacopoeial  articles.  The  Emperor  Wu  (140 
to  87  R.c),  for  instance,  greatly  desired  to  possess  the  fine  thorough- 
bred horses  of  Iran  and  sent  General  Chang  Kien  on  a  memorable 
expedition  to  Fergana  in  126  n.c.  to  get  them.  Returning  with  the 
splendid  animals,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
a  heavenly  breed.  General  Chang,  who  was  a  practical  man,  concluded 
"that  if  these  much  coveted  horses  were  to  continue  to  thrive  on 
Chinese  soil,  their  staple  food,  alfalfa,  had  to  go  along  with  them." 
He  therefore  took  from  Iran  to  China  the  seeds  of  alfalfa,  planted 
these  on  wide  tracts  of  land  near  the  imperial  palaces  and  thus  intro- 
duced an  imj)ortant  botanical  specimen  into  the  ancient  empire.    Al- 
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falfa  proved  to  be  not  only  food  for  horses  but  was  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia.  From  the  capital  it  spread 
all  over  the  north  of  China  and  in  recent  years  has  been  carried  to 
Russia.  Singularly  enough,  the  Chinese  word  for  alfalfa  is  mu-sii, 
taken  directly  from  the  Iranic  word,  i)robably  inuk-snk.  General 
Chang  also  brought  the  grape  to  China  in  128  v-.c. 

Throi'gh  the  centuries  other  exchanges  have  occurred.  We  know 
that  the  peach  and  apricot  originated  in  China  and  were  carried 
thence  to  the  West  and  South.  Camphor  and  cinnamon,  cassia  and 
rhubarb,  were  drugs  highly  prized  in  China  and  regarded  in  other 
countries  as  of  better  quality  if  they  came  from  China.  In  1562 
Garcia  da  Orta  said  that  the  best  rhubarb  in  Persia  came  from  China. 

In  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia  we  find  many  others  of  our  fa- 
miliar medicaments,  such  as  saltpeter  and  sarsaparilla,  calomel  and 
red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  latter  was  sent  as  a  tribute  to  the  im- 
perial house  each  year  from  a  district  in  the  west  of  Hunan  province, 
where  an  abundant  supply  has  always  been  available. 

Other  drugs  that  have  been  prominent  in  the  Chinese  pharmaco- 
poeia are  asafoetida.  which  is  used  for  chorea,  for  syphilis  and  as 
a  vermifuge  ;  galls,  which  are  used  both  in  ointment  form  and  in- 
ternally ;  mustard  ;  castor  oil ;  balsam  ;  nux  vomica  and  many  aro- 
matics. 

Tea  has  had  many  uses  in  the  ])barmacopoeia.  The  pomegranate 
is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  ancient  China  mixed  objective 
facts  and  symbolism.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  China  from 
ancient  Iran  and  found  its  way  into  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia. 
i\Iore  than  this,  however,  because  of  its  exuberant  seeds,  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  alluding  to  numerous  progeny.  It  has  become 
a  symbol  opposed  to  race-suicide.  Two  pomegranates  were  presented 
to  King  Ngan-teh  when  he  was  being  married.  It  was  explained  that 
the  pomegranate  enclosed  many  seeds  and  implied  the  wish  for  many 
sons  and  grandsons.    The  fruit  is  still  a  favorite  marriage  gift.  " 

MODERN    MEDICINE   IN  CHINA   TODAY 

The  noteworthy  facts  regarding  modern  medicine  in  China  today 
are  that  medical  education  is  well  launched,  that  there  is  already  at 
work  a  goodly  number  of  trained  physicians,  quite  an  army  of  nurses 
and  a  few  public  health  workers,  already  leavening  the  social  order. 

Through  the  past  decades,  every  \\'estern  physician  who  con- 
ducted hospital  work  in  China  gave  informal  training  to  such  men 
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as  he  could  gather  about  him.  It  was  these  medical  missionaries  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  medical  education  in  China.  Gradual- 
ly, formal  teaching  was  introduced. 

Byl915  several  modern  schools  were  under  way.  The  Chinese 
group  included  a  National  Medical  School  in  Peking,  a  provincial 
school  in  Soochow,  one  in  Hangchow,  one  in  Canton  and  certain 
others.  The  medical  missionary  schools  included  the  Peking  Union 
College  formed  by  a  federation  of  medical  missionary  teaching  units ; 
the  St.  Johns  Medical  School  in  Shanghai ;  the  Medical  School  of 
Shantrng  Christian  University  in  Tsinan ;  the  Medical  School  of 
yanking  University ;  and  the  West  China  Medical  School  in  Cheng- 
tu.  Two  cooperative  schools  were  also  under  way,  including  the 
Hunan- Yale  Medical  College  in  Changsha,  and  the  Kung-Yee  Medi- 
cal School  in  Canton. 

Soon  after  1915  the  institution  in  Peking  was  taken  over  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  which  built  a  magnificent  medical  school 
and  hospital  plant  in  the  national  capital,  preserving  the  old  name  of 
Peking  Union  Medical  College.  Formally  opened  on  September  15. 
1921,  this  institution  represents  the  highest  ideals  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  practice  and  serves  as  a  center  where  Chinese  students  may 
go  to  receive  the  best  possible  training  for  the  profession  and  where 
physicians  of  any  nationality,  practicing  in  China,  may  go  from  time 
to  time  to  renew  their  strength. 

The  day  of  western  leadership  in  medicine  in  China  has  well- 
nigh  passed  by.  Westerners  are  needed,  however,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Chinese  in  clinical  work,  in  medical  teaching,  in  research,  in 
nursing  education  and  in  public-health  work.  The  field  of  opportun- 
ity is  boundless.  China  offers  a  tremendously  attractive  opportunity 
for  men  and  women  of  science  who  desire  to  search,  to  practice,  and 
to  prevent,  in  the  field  of  medicine. 


DR.   RERTHOLD  LAUFER 

American  scholarsliip  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ber- 
tliold  Laufer  on  September  15.  His  writings  on  his  many  researches  in  the 
fields  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  Oriental  archaeology  and  literature  arc 
a  legacy  of  permanent  value.  We  can  now  but  regret  his  many  planned  but 
still  unwritten  works.  In  honoring  his  memory,  however,  we  wish  to  empha- 
size not  only  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  hut  also  as  a  man — modest,  kindly, 
and  gentle,  and  a  true  friend. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  VACCINATION   DRIVING  OUT 
THE  DEMON  SMALLPOX 

The  Japanese  colorprint  by  Katsugawa  Shuntei  which  is  reproduced  on 
page  249  is  from  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago.  It  is  of  great 
interest  because  there  are  practically  no  medical  pictures  in  Chinese  art,  al- 
though many  medical  books  in  China  contain  woodcuts  portraying  surface 
characteristics  of  pathological  phenomena  which  are,  however,  of  no  artistic 
merit.   In  Japan  there  seem  to  be  a  few  exceptions  of  which  this  print  is  one. 

The  devil  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  designated  by  the  explanatory  label 
as  "really  the  devil,  the  spirit  of  smallpox,"  is  escaping  from  the  young  genius, 
"the  youth  of  vaccination.  Holland  being  the  land  of  his  origin,"  who  is  rid- 
ing on  a  cow's  back  and  chasing  him  with  a  long  spear.  Here  is  a  new  deity, 
conceived  of  shortly  before  1850,  of  foreign  origin,  yet  represented  in  a  Japan- 
ese style — as  one  of  those  joyful,  muscular  lads  who  bestow  bliss  on  man- 
kind and  who  are  often  found  in  the  retinue  of  the  Buddhist  or  Taoist  gods. 
The  smallpox  devil  is  a  typical  Japanese  oni,  "only  covered  with  a  fur  apron 
and  gaiters,  of  red  skin-color,  with  claws  on  hands  and  feet."  Here  is  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  an  old  and  honored  traditional  type  used  to  express  a 
new  and  imported  idea. 

The  inscription  by  Sosai  Setto,  spread  over  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, relates  that  formerly  "only  innoculation  w-as  known;  that  it  commenced 
in  China  under  the  Emperor  Jen-Tsung  (1023-63)  of  the  Sung  dynasty  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  administering  the  virus  into  the  nostrils :  that  of  the 
various  methods  of  vaccination  the  latest  and  best  was  discovered  in  Holland 
by  Edward  Jenner.  1804-17.  This  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  only  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  at  that  time  was  derived  from  contact  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.)  After  a  brief  description  of  Jenner's  discovery  by  trans- 
ferring cowpox  to  a  baby's  arm,  whereupon  all  the  people  of  Holland  were 
operated  upon,  and  the  new  method  was  then  introduced  into  China  where 
it  was  compared  with  the  old  methods.  When  the  physicians  and  people  of 
China  found  that  there  was  no  better  way  than  the  new  method  of  vaccin- 
ation, they  had  all  reasons  for  it  expounded  in  a  book  which  was  distributed 
throughout  China  and  then  sent  to  Japan.  Afterwards  all  nations  adopted 
this  method,  and  the  old  fashions  were  abolished." 

Further  details  concerning  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  the  Far 
East  can  be  found  in  the  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Laufer  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Ohcn  Court,  1911. 
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Twilight  in  the  Forbidden  City.  By  Reginald  F.  Johnston,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E., 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  London ;  last 
British  Commissioner  of  Weihaiwei;  Tutor  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Hsiian-T'ung.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Emperor.  (London:  Victor  Gol- 
lancz  Ltd.    1934.    Pp.  486.   18/=  net.) 

Sir  Reginald  F.  Johnston  is  the  best  qualified  non-Chinese  to  record  the 
"twilight"  period  of  the  Manchu  court  at  Peking,  from  the  abdication  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1912,  to  the  summary  ejection  by  military  force  on  November  5, 
1924.  If  the  account  contained  in  this  first  authoritative  published  history  of 
the  Hsiian-T'ung  emperor's  final  years  in  the  Forbidden  City  is  to  be  quest- 
ioned, it  must  be  by  documentary  material  hitherto  not  revealed. 

A  carefully  prepared  and  illustrated  record  of  the  young  Manchu  em- 
peror's sixteen  years  in  the  imperial  palace  court  at  Peking  is  preceded  by 
several  chapters  of  historical  and  descriptive  material  relating  to  the  decade 
prior  to  the  infant  emperor's  enthronement.  The  book,  therefore,  deals  with 
the  Kuang-Hsii  emperor's  last  ten  years,  1898-1908,  thus  covering  the  hun- 
dred days  of  reform  and  their  aftermath,  as  well  as  the  denouement  after 
the  death  of  China's  famous  "Venerable  Buddha,"  the  old  empress  dowager, 
in  1908. 

The  impotant  part  of  the  book,  however,  begins  with  the  author's  appoint- 
ment as  English  tutor  to  the  then  thirteen-year-old  emperor  in  1919  and  con- 
cludes with  the  abrupt  destruction  of  the  Forbidden  City  court  in  1924.  In- 
formative and  confidential  matter  of  subsequent  years  is  briefly  treated  in  an 
epilogue  which  reports  the  young  emperor's  return  to  the  Manchurian  home 
of  his  forefathers  in  November,  1931.  Sir  Reginald  was  not  only  tutor  to  the 
emperor,  but  also  his  companion  and  loyal  friend ;  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  Scot  graduate  of  Oxford  was  the  most  useful  friend 
the  young  emperor  had.  His  circle  of  intimates  was  extremely  limited,  but 
it  included  several  Chinese  of  advanced  years,  such  as  the  senior  tutor  Ch'en 
Pao-shen  and  the  poet  Cheng  Hsiao-hsii,  both  of  whom  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept appointment  under  the  republican  regime.  These  two  men  are  today 
(1934)  with  the  young  emperor  in  Manchuria,  and  Cheng  Hsiao-hsii  is  not 
only  prime  minister  there  but  connected  by  marriage  to  the  emperor's  own 
family ;  for  Cheng's  grandson  married  a  sister  of  the   Manchu  emperor. 

Sir  Reginald's  book  contains  few  errors  of  fact,  despite  its  panoramic 
record  of  confused  political  events  during  a  period  of  thirty-odd  3'ears.  In- 
teresting points  usually  unfamiliar  to  western  readers  are  explained.  For  in- 
stance, prior  to  the  abdication  pact  of  1912,  China  was  officially  called  Ta 
Ch'ing  Kiio  (great  Manchu  empire)  ;  and  thus  Manchuria  (known  as  Man- 
chou-kuo  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century)  was  merely  the  original 
part  of  the  Manchu  empire.  Furthermore,  the  young  emperor  was  determined, 
as  early  as  June,  1922,  when  only  sixteen  and  unmarried,  to  renounce  his 
imperial  title,  court,  and  pension  ;  but  this  wish  he  was  unable  to  carry  out 
before  his  abrupt  expulsion  by  a  temporary  military  regime  at  Peking.  Inci- 
dentally, the  author  mentions  that  the  plundering  of  the  Manchu  imperial 
tombs,  north-east  of  Peking,  in  July,  1928,  finally  convinced  the  young  em- 
peror, then  in  exile,  that  the  republican  authorities  no  longer  cared  what  had 
happened  to  the  terms  of  the  abdication  pact  or  to  the  imperial  family.  In 
September,  1930,  the  emperor  told  Sir  Reginald  he  hoped  in  another  year  to 
end  his  humiliating  years  of  exile;  and  a  year  later  he  in  fact  proceeded  to 
Alanchuria  to  head  a  provisional  regime  there,  later  transformed  into  an  im- 
perial one. 

Not  the  least  interesting  document  produced  in  this  book  is  a  preface 
written  by  the  young  emperor  a  few   days  before  he  left  Tientsin  for  Man- 
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churia.  In  it  the  former  emperor  of  all  China  duly  records  liis  immense  grati- 
tude to  his  English  tutor  and  companion.  "No  one,"  he  declares,  "lias  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  tlian  lie  of  the  disasters  and  hardships  of  that  critical 
period. ..  .this  true  record  of  iiis,  hased  on  personal  experience  and  ol)serva- 
tion,  will  indeed  he  a  thing  of  value."  The  young  emperor  liopefully  concludes: 
"When  this  book  appears   I  know  it  will  he  highly  prized  h\-  tiie  world." 

An  American  edition   has   been  brought  out  for  $5  l)y   D.   Appleton-Cen- 
tury,   New  York. 

John  Gilbert  Reiu. 
International  Institute  of  China. 


The  Chinese  Renaissance.   By  llu  Shih.    The  Haskell  Lectures  1933.    Chicago. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934.    Pp.  xi  110. 

Contemporary  China  lias  been  synonymous  with  civil  war  and  social  chaos, 
yet  social  constructive  cultural,  and  intellectual  developments  of  great  sig- 
nificance are  taking  place  there  which  greatly  reseml)le  the  European  Renais- 
sance. Perhaps  at  this  distant  date  we  may  tend  to  overlook  the  wars,  politi- 
cal struggles,  and  bitter  controversies  of  that  age,  to  remember  only  the  beau- 
ties, the  works  of  art,  the  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  great  intellectual  growth 
which  we  owe  to  that  period  of  liberation.  So,  the  choice  of  title  for  this 
book  is  significant.  Perhaps  the  distant  future  may  look  back  on  the  present 
in  China  as  an  age  of  liberation  from  the  past,  from  a  long-established  tradi- 
tional pedantry  as  tyrannical  as  any  the  world  has  known. 

Dr.  Hu  Shih  is  professor  at  the  National  Peking  University  and  is  also 
a  graduate  of  an  American  University.  He  is  thus  equally  at  home  in  two  wide- 
ly separated  cultures,  his  own  and  the  Occidental  and  is  qualified  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  estimate,  sympathetic  yet  critical,  of  the  cul- 
tual  trends  in  modern   China. 

The  first  chapters  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  histori- 
cal background  of  the  conflict  of  Chinese  culture  with  western  civilization 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  difi^erence  between  the  situation  in  Japan  and 
China  and  the  reasons  for  this  difference.  The  movement  which  is  called  the 
Chinese  Renaissance  began  in  1917  and  still  continues.  In  the  domain  of  lan- 
guage and  literature  which  this  book  describes  most  fully,  the  parallel  with 
the  European  Renaissance  is  most  striking.  The  language  of  the  Chinese  Clas- 
sics seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  as  dead  as  Latin  in  si.xteenth-century 
Europe,  and  yet  it  dominated  Chinese  literature,  while  the  vernacular  was 
looked  down  on  with  contempt.  The  rise  of  the  vernacular,  the  living,  spoken, 
everyday  language  of  the  people  from  a  despised  position  to  becoming  an 
honored  literary  medium  of  expression  is  fundamentally  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  movement.  This  tendency  of  a  language  which  has  attained  the 
position  of  "classic"  to  hang  on  long  after  it  is  "dead"  and  to  dominate  living 
generations  seems  to  be   universal. 

In  the  face  of  chaos  and  trouble  in  China  today.  Dr.  Hu  is  an  optimist 
and  sees  the  present  disintegration  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  future 
readjustment.  "The  product  of  this  rebirth,"  he  writes,  "looks  suspiciously 
occidental.  But,  scratch  its  surface  and  3'ou  will  find  that  the  stuff  of  wdiich 
it  is  made  is  essentially  the  Chinese  bedrock  which  much  weathering  and 
corrosion  have  only  made  stand  out  more  clearly — the  humanistic  and  ration- 
alistic China  resurrected  by  the  touch  of  the  scientific  and  democratic  civiliza- 
tion of  the  new  world." 
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ARABIAN  MUSIC 

BY    LAURA    WILLIAMS 

This  pamphlet  (reprinted  from  the  Open  Court,  April  1934)  describes 
the  fundamentals  of  Arabian  mrsic.  how  it  differs  from  occidental  music, 
with  some  illustrations  of  its  modes,  rhythms,  and  melodies.  Miss  Williams, 
the  author,  spent  three  3'ears  in  Tunisia  studying  native  music  and  was  a 
student  for  part  of  this  time  with  the  late  Baron  d'Erlanger,  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  Arabian  music. 

This  pamphlet  is  available  for  25c. 

A  Philosophy  for  Liberalism.    By  Bruce  W.  Brotherston.  Boston.  The  Beacon 

Press.  1934.    Pp.  iv  188. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  present  crisis,  Dr.  Brotherston  finds  that  the  under- 
mining of  conviction,  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  methods  of  pure 
science,  has  robbed  our  life  of  its  meaning  and  that  ours  is  but  a  spurious 
liberalism.  This  condition  he  regards  as  due  to  lack  of  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  individual  human  being  in  his  relation  to  society.  For  a  solution, 
he  examines  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  group  among 
primitive  peoples.  He  finds  the  human  spirit  a  complex  system  of  impulses 
running  parallel  to  a  native  tendency  toward  unity  or  organic  system.  With 
this  conception,  liberalism  becomes  no  longer  a  matter  of  leaznng  the  indi- 
vidual free,  but  of  making  him  free  by  a  rightly  conceived  and  instituted  social 
system.  "The  spirit  seeks  freedom,  but  has  neglected  its  pattern  of  wants." 
There  is  much  r.:atcrial  for  thought  in  this  small  volume. 

The  Oi'imbundu  of  Angola.  By  Wilfrid  D.  Hambly.  Pub.  329.  Anthropologi- 
cal Series,  vol.  xxi,  No.  2.  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Historv,  Chicago, 
1934.    Pp.  272,  84  Plates. 

This  volume,  with  its  most  interesting  illustrations,  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hambly's  research  among  the  Ovimbundu  of  Angola  (The  people  of  the  Fog). 
The  object  of  the  study  is  to  analyze  the  different  stratifications  of  culture 
found  there  and  to  show  "the  sequence  in  which  they  have  been  received, 
whence  they  came,  and  the  processes  coordinating  them  into  the  present  so- 
cial system." 


By  Hermann  Oldenberg. 
Fourth    French    Edition. 


Le  BouddJia.    .'■~a  Vie,  Sa  Doctrine,  Sa  Communaute. 

Translated    from    the    German    by    A.   Foucher. 

Paris.    Librairie  Felix  Alcan.    1934.    Pp.  436. 

Introduction.  India  and  Buddhism.  Part  I.  The  Life  of  Buddha.  Part 
II.  The  Doctrines  of  Buddhism.   Part  III.   The  Society  of  Disciples  of  Buddha. 

The  Ideals  of  East  and  West.    By  Kenneth  Saunders.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

Millan  Company.    1934.    Pp.  xxiv  248. 

An  account  of  the  systems  of  ethics  of  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Japan- 
ese, the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Christians,  with  short  anthologies  from 
the  Sacred  Literatures  of  each.  The  passages  were  chosen  to  bring  out  the 
similarities  of  ideals  and  thoughts  as  well  as  the  differences,  the  contrasts 
and  conflicting  ideas  of  the  various   systems. 


BOOK  NOTES 

Deism  in  Eighteenth  Century  America.  By  Herbert  M.  Morais.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.   1934.    Pp.  203. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  deism  in  its  western  phase  are  here 
examined  by  Dr.  Morais  with  a  detailed  account  of  organized  deism  and  of 
its  development  in  Europe  as  a  background  to  its  influence  and  place  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Kalydna  Kalpataru.  A  monthly  for  the  propagation  of  spiritual  ideas  and 
love  of  God.    Editor:    C.  L.  Goswami.    The  Gita  Press,  Gorakhpur,  India. 

According  to  a  Hindu  custom  of  invoking  the  Lord's  blessing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  literary  work,  tlie  inaugural  number  of  the  English  edition  of 
til  is  magazine  was  a  special  God-Number.  The  Sanskrit  word  Kalyana  means 
the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind;  Kalpataru  is  the  celes- 
tial tree  which  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  fulfilling  one's  desires.  The 
circulation  of  the  Hindu  Kalyan,  which  was  started  in  1926,  has  exceeded 
22.000,  and  we  wish  the  new  enterprize  a  corresponding  success.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine  is  good;  the.  color  plates  often  charming.  The 
contributions  deal  with  different  phases  of  religion  of  all  denominations  in 
its  relation  to  the  present  and  its  heritage  from  the  past. 

Philosophy  of  Society.  Papers  read  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  Dec.  28-29,  1933.  Edited  by  Charles 
A.  Hart.    Philadelphia.    The  Dolphin  Press.    1934.    Pp.  xii  203. 

The  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to  study  the  more  "fundamental  aspects 
of  human  relations  which  the  social  sciences  assume."  Two  introductory 
papers,  outlining  the  general  spirit  of  the  discussion  and  the  Thomistic  doc- 
trine, are  followed  by  papers  on  the  philosophies  of  Capitalism.  Communism, 
Fascism,  and  Internationilism,  and  the  Social  forces  (family,  education,  and 
religion).  The  lectures  end  with  the  plea  that  we  learn  from  the  past  in  ap- 
plying the  philosophy  of  history  to  the  science  of  government." 

Seven  Psychologies.  Bv  Edna  Hcidliredcr.  New  York.  The  Centurv  Com- 
pany.' 1933.    Pp.  -x  450.    Price  $2.25. 

This  book  was  written  with  the  definite  purpose  to  make  clear  to  the 
student  of  ps3-chology  some  of  the  dift'erent  points  of  view.  While  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  development  of  psychology  in  America  European  influences 
are  shown.  Three  chapters  of  a  general  introductory  character  are  follow'ed 
by  discussions  of  Titchener,  William  James,  Functionalism.  Behaviorism,  Dy- 
namic Psychology,  Gestalt  Psychology,  and  the  Psychoanalytic  I^Iovement. 
These  seven  systems  have  been  factors  W'hich  have  actually  influenced  the 
development  of  psychology  and  should  be  viewed  as  "tools  by  which  scientific 
knowledge  is  produced."  The  dift'ercnces  in  these  systems  show  the  many 
different  approaches  to  the  problems  of  psychology  and  when  taken  together 
are  important  in  a  whole  view  of  the  field. 
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The  Carus  Mathematical  Monograph  No.  5  | 

A  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  ! 

AMERICA  BEFORE  1900  | 

DAVID    EUGENE    SMITH,                       JEKUTHIEL    GINSBURG,  | 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics                     Professor   of   Mathematics  = 

Teachers    College,   Columbia   University             In  Yeshiva  College,  New  York  I 

Pp.  209,  Illustrated.  Price,  Cloth,  $2.00.  I 

The    Carus  Mathematical   Monographs  are   intended   "to  contribute  to   the  dis-  g 

semination  of  mathematical  knowledge  by  making  accessible  at  nominal  cost  a  series  I 

of  expository  presentations  of  the  best  thoughts  and  keenest  researches  in  pure  and  T 

applied  mathematics.".  ..  ."The  scope  of  the  series   includes  also  historical  and  bio-  s 

graphical  monographs."  I 

The  present  monograph  is  the  first  one  of  a  purely  historical  character,  and  quite  I 

appropriately,  it  deals  with  the  history  of  mathematics  in  America  before  1900.  s 

Considering  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  study  of  mathematics  in  this  country  I 

since  the  year  1900  and  the  recent  achievements  in  this  field  we  may  be  tempted  to  T 

feel   that  the   subject  had  no  history  of  any  moment   before  the  twentieth  century.  s 

However,  a  brief  examination  of  the  question   shows  not  only  that  the  work   done  I 

before  the  year   1875  is   worthy  of  attention,  but   that   the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  | 

century  saw   laid  the   foundations  upon   which   the   scholars   of  today  have   so   sue-  ' 

cessfully  built.  I 

It  was  because  of  the  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  subject  that   the  authors  j 

Iiave  undertaken  the  work  on  this  volume.  > 

JVrilc  for  a  complete  list  of  t/ic  Cams  Mathematical  Monographs.  f 
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i       149  East  Huron  Street                                                            Chicago,  Illinois  j 

I                                ANNOUNCING  \ 

1                                                   .  .  I 

I                                                         a  new  edition  of  J 

I             MARY  E\  EREST  BOOLE  | 

I                COLLECTED  WORKS  | 

j           Edited  by  E.  M.  COBHAM          Preface  by  ETHEL  S.  DUMMER  | 

I                                              Four  Vohunes,  $15.00  the  set.  f 

I                                 .      .                        .  i 

I            Mary  Everest  Boole  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  mental  hygiene.  | 

I            She  compared  the  wisdom  enshrined  in  ancient  ritual  and  story  with  1 

1            the  methods  of  thought  formulated  in  mathematics,  checking  both  i 

1            l)y  the  results  of  actual  observation.    By  this  means  she  was  able  to  I 

I            (leal  with  questions  of  psychology  appHed  to  education,  discovery  | 

I            and   recreation,  and  to  civic,  national  and  international  symbiosis.  j 

i            This   collection    of    her   works    into    four   volumes    is   arranged    in  f 

I            chronological  order  to  bring  out  the  development  of  her  thought.  I 
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SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

Edited  by  J.   McKeen  Cattell 

The  issue  of  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  for  October 
20  includes  addresses  by  Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, president  of  Columbia  University,  which  The  New 
York  Tiuii's  says  in  an  editorial  article  "together  make 
a  tractate,  which  deserves  to  have  place  with  Milton's 
brief  treatise  on  education."  The  number  also  contains 
an  extensive  account  by  President  Raymond  Walters, 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  recent  radio 
conference  in  Chicago. 

A  copy  of  this  number  will  be  sent  free  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasts  to  any  one  who  may  care  to  consider  sub- 
scribing to  the  journal. 

THE  SCIENCE  PRESS 

Grand  Central  Terminal  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Bi-Monthly  Journal 


reflecting  the  development  of  tliought   related  to  human  values  in  all  phases 

of  social  and  individual  life.    It  recognizes  the  need  for  serious  discussion  of 

basic  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  impartiality. 

Creative   contemporary   thought   gravitates   very   largely   about   the   Humanist 

position.     Accordingly    the    new    humanist    is    especially    interested    in    the 

humanist  movement.    At  the   same  time  the  journal   is   inter-liberal   in  scope 

and  is  tied  to  no  sect  or  cult. 

The  drift  of  culture  and  religions  the  world  over  is   followed  as  objectively, 

yet  sympathetically,  as  possible. 

AMONG  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS: 

Harry  E.  Barnes,  John  H.  Dietrich,  O.  W.  Firkins,  H.  Gordon  Hayes,  A. 
Eustace  Haydon,  Walter  M.  Horton,  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  Cassius  J.  Key- 
ser,  William  M.  Leiserson,  Douglas  C.  Macintosh,  Max  C.  Otto,  John  Her- 
mann Randall.  Jr.,  Curtis  W.  Reese,  Oliver  L.  Reiser,  Roy  Wood  Sellars, 
Maynard  Shipley,  Martin  Sprengling,  Radislov  A.  Tasanoff,  Henry  Nelson 
Wieman. 
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RELIGION  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF 
REASON  ALONE 

By  IMMANUEL  KANT 

Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Theodore  M.  Greene 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University 

and 

HovT  H.  Hudson 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Princeton  University 


Kant's  Religion  x^itliiu  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone  serves,  more  than  any  of  his  other 
writings,  to  round  out  the  philosophical  system  which  he  developed  in  the  three 
Critiques.  In  it  Kant  examines  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  religious  experience, 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Christianity,  which  he  rein- 
terprets with   sympathy  arid  originality. 

In  many  respects  Kant  w^as  a  typical  eighteenth-century  thinker ;  but  he  was  also 
a  critic  of  his  times.  The  Religion  ivitliin  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone  is  a  classic 
exposition  of  eighteenth-century  deism  and  humanism  at  their  best,  revealing  both 
their  elements  of  strength  and  their  limitations.  Today,  with  deism  and  humanism 
widespread  in  England  and  America,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  a  translation  of 
Kant's  important  work  should  be  made  available.  (No  English  translation  has  ap- 
peared since  Semple's  inadequate  translation  of  1838.)  The  book  not  only  gives 
lucid  and  forceful  expression  to  a  significant  aspect  of  the  modern  temper,  but  re- 
veals its  superficiality  on  many  points  and  suggests  a  more  profound  approach  to 
some  of  its  problems. 

Professor  Greene's  Introduction  contains  a  survey  of  the  eighteenth-century  pietism 
and  deism  in  Germany,  a  description  of  Kant's  religious  background  and  training, 
and  a  sunmiary  of  those  doctrines  in  the  three  Critiques  which  constitute  the  philo- 
soi)hical  basis  for  his  religious  theory.  The  book  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  scholars 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  but  to  less  ad\anced  students  of  Kant's  ethical  and  re- 
ligious ideas.  It  is  suitable  for  class  use  in  colleges,  universities  and  theological 
seminaries. 
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